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have been famed for nearly sixty years 
among Naval 
and Military 
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Our part of the job 


Under the national air lines scheme, the Empire, Far East and 
North American routes were allotted to B.O.A.C. You can see the 
pattern of our chief commitments in this map. West, South and 
East across the world run the lines to the New World, the Empire 
and the Orient. That is our part of the job; an important part, 
and one we are proud to play. But, above everything else, a part 
that has been very soundly rehearsed. Our men have been 
pioneering, organising and flying the Empire routes since the 
first line from Britain to India was opened. That was in 1929 : which 


gives us 18 years of learning how. To- 
day, we are flying 450,000 miles a week _ < 
on the B.O.A.C. Speedbird Routes. 

B-0-A-C 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS 
EMPIRE AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
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insists on 

accuracy. ‘Take a “drop” 
of liquid, for instance. The 
gravity-formed “ drop ” can vary 
in size, so he uses the “ minim ” 
measure shown here. ‘This 
extreme accuracy is essential when 
measuring potent fluid medica- 
ments, of which the prescribed 
dose may be only one or two 
minims. Long practice and skilled 
training make the pharmacist a 
stickler for accuracy—and for 
quality in the goods that he dis- 
penses and recommends. ‘The 
pharmacist’s advice is always 
sound. 


"Ta pharmacist 


Ask his opinion of 


Euthymol 


TOOTH 
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ANNUITIES 


Highest & Lowest Prices 
Taxation Problems 


A statistical analysis of the 
highest and lowest prices for 
Annuities from 71 British Life 
Assurance Companies by 
T. Egginton Paull reveals the 
gain to investors who ascertain 
the facts from the buyer’s point 
of view. 


Refund of the balance of purchase 
price can be arranged in case of 
early death. 


Details of tax free concessions 
for residents at home and abroad. 
State exact age, sex, and capital 
available. 


T. EGGINTON PAULL 
Assurance Broker (Est. 25 Yrs.) 
5, Clevedon Rd., Tilehurst, Reading 
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WHAT YOu 
NEED IS 
SCHWEPPERVESCENC: 
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PERMUTITS 


ION exchange 


MATERIALS 





Modern methods of cation and anion exchange 

can apply to a multitude of industrial processes 

where water is the solvent medium. 

@ Recovery of valuable materials. 

Removal of impurities. 

Catalysis. 

Separation of poly-valent ions from mono- 
valent ions. 

THE PERMUTIT RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

would like to assist in solving any industrial 

problems of this nature. 


* 


Details may be obtained from— 
THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LIMITED 
Research Laboratories, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4 
Tel: CHIswick 6431 
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SECURIT Y 


can be assured against 
every climatic change, 
very simply, by wearing 


THE BURBERRY 


PROOF WITHOUT HEAT— 
WARM WITHOUT WEIGHT 


A security most healthful 
and comforting. A gilt- 
edge security and unsur- 
passed for long service. 





——i Telephone : 
_——, Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.I 


Agents in all Principal Towns 
BURBERRYS LTD. 
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There is now a wider and keener 
interest in the Arts than ever before 
and here are three publications that 
will keep you posted on current 

happenings. 


OUR TIME 


Our Time brings together each month 
a variety of articles with a progressive 
outlook on literature, music, drama, 
films and painting. 


J Its Notes and Comments carry much 
information about the developments 
going on all over the country. 


Monthly. Illustrated. 6d. 


THEATRE 
TO-DAY 


Winter Miscellany 
Edited by Montagu Slater 


Reflects in articles and photographs 
the present tremendous popularity of 
the Theatre. 


Contributors include : 


Leslie Banks, Dilys Powell, William 
Armstrong, Peter Brook, Andre Van 
Gyseghem, Una Ellis-Fermor 


Designs for the 
Old Vic Productions 


Fully Illustrated. 2s. 


Seven MAGAZINE 


A popular quarterly, rapidly becoming 
famous for the original quality of its 
stories and drawings. 


The Winter issue is now on sale and 
includes contributions by Ez. Pitt, Fred 
Urquhart, Ralph L. Finn, Keidrych 
Rhys, James Boswell, Clarke Hutton, 
and several of those new names which 
have become seven’s speciality. 


From all newsagents. Is. 


FORE PUBLICATIONS 
LTD. 
28/29 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 
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G. R. TAYLOR 


ECONOMICS 
for the 


Exasperated 


a lucid account of the 
system of economy in the 
world today, written for the 
man or woman in the street 
who wants to know wHy 


10s. 6d. 
* 


REX WARNER 


The 


CULT 
of 


POWER 


“Unlike many collections of 
essays, this volume has a 
developing coherence. It has 
atheme, political and moral.’ 
CHARLES MORGAN S. Times. 


7s. 6d. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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Gilberto Freyre 


THE MASTERS 
AND 
THE SLAVES 


A study of the development 
of Brazilian culture and 
civilisation, from the advent 
of the Portuguese to the 
present day, which has 
been acclaimed by leading 
American critics as a master- 
piece of sociological writing. 


Just published. 
537 pp. 35s. net 


R. A. Scott-James 


THE MAKING 
OF 
LITERATURE 


A new edition of this 
excellent study of the history 
and principles of literary 
criticism, is now available. 


10s. 6d. net 


SECKER & WARBURG 
7, JOHN STREET, W.C.I. 




















Recent publications 


The Stars 
and the Mind 
by M. DAVIDSON, 


D.SC., F.R.A.S. 

The first work to appear in recent times 

which embodies all the latest develop- 

ments in astronomy and attempts to link 

those developments to the more general 
field of philosophic thought. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Myth and Ritual 
in Dance, Game, 
and Rhyme 
by LEWIS SPENCE 


The author makes an effort to unveil the 
religious background from which have 
sprung such traditional forms of 
culture as folk-dances, nursery-rhymes, 
and children’s games. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The New World 
by LORD SNELL 


A guide to individual and international 
behaviour. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper cover, 2s. net. 


THE THINKER’S LIBRARY 


Population, 


Psychology, and Peace 
by J.C. FLUGEL, M.a.,p.sc. 
With an introduction by 

C.E. M. 


A frank and arresting discussion of an 
oft-forgotten factor in the prosperity of 
nations and the prospects of world peace. 

2s. 6d. net. 


The Distressed Mind 
by J.C. BROWN, .B., CH.B. 


“An honest and illuminating attempt 
to clear up for the layman many of the 
popular fallacies surrounding nervous 
disorders.”—¥ohn o’ London’s Weekly. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Man: 


The Verdict of Science 
by G. N. RIDLEY, B.sc. 


A comprehensive study of man. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD 
5 & 6 Johnson’s St., Fleet St., E.C.4. 
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BEATRICE WEBB 


‘* A clear, objective biography of a remarkable woman whose work and 
Margaret Cole personality influenced the political thought and tendencies of her own 
times.’’—Sunday Times. 10/6 net, 


BRETTON WOODS for BETTER or WORSE 


R G Hawtre Mr. Hawtrey discusses the International Monetary Fund and points out 
° ° y the essential conditions necessary for the successful working of the plan. 
7/6 net. 








ECONOMIC REBIRTH 


R G Hawtre Deals with the difficulties of the post-war economic situation. 
° ° y ‘*Mr. Hawtrey writes with the clarity and sequence of argument, of 
which he is an acknowledged master.’’—News Chronicle. 5/- net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1945 


Is indispensable for all who need in a handy form an accurate knowledge 
of the facts of recent history which are often difficult to ascertain. 
42/- net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., LTD. —— 





























Yes, Pitman’s are the shorthand people, of course! But they 
publish so much else besides. Their catalogue contains 800 
technical books, for instance, and in particular the ‘“ Engineering 
Degree Series.’?’ There are books also on economics, sociology, 
history, modern languages, rheology, sports, art and, of course, 
commercial textbooks for everybody from students to executives. 
Your enquiries are welcomed and will be gladly dealt with 
by our Service Department at Pitman House, Parker Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 


39 PARKER STREET 
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Between Man and Man 
MARTIN BUBER 


A collection of five essays by a distinguished philosopher, 
professor of social philosophy at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. ‘They may be considered as a development of the 
philosophy of J and Thou and its application to the problems 
of contemporary society. 12s. 6d. net. 


Portraits in Prose 


A COLLECTION OF CHARACTERS CHOSEN BY 
HUGH MACDONALD 


An anthology of descriptions or characters of men and women 
renowned in English history and literature, written by their 
contemporaries. 10s. 6d. net. 


Our Inner Conflicts 
KAREN HORNEY, M.D. 


Dr. Karen Horney is the author of a number of psychological 
works, The Neurotic Personality of our Time, Self Analysis, etc. ; 
she is now Dean of the newly formed American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. In this book she writes for the ordinary man 
and woman and shows how they can themselves go a long way 
towards alleviating their own mental troubles. 10s. 6d. net. 
















A Dictionary of Abbreviations 
CECILY C. MATTHEWS 


An indispensable reference book for the office and the home. 
Comprising abbreviations in use in commerce and the 
professions which have achieved some degree of general 
currency as well as abbreviations which are common coin. 

6s. net. 









ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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BUTTERWORTH’S 
STANDARD STUDENTS’ TEXT - BOOKS 


CAIRNCROSS’S INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


1945. By ALEC CAIRNCROSS, Ph.D. (Cantab.), Lecturer in Political Economy in 
the University of Glasgow. Price 12s. 6d., postage extra. 


TOPHAM’S REAL PROPERTY 


ae Published. Tenth Edition, 1947. By HIS HONOUR JUDGE A. F. TOPHAM. 
K.C. Prescribed for the Solicitors’ Intermediate Examination. Price 21s. , postage extra, 


EASTWOOD’S CONTRACT OF SALE OF GOODS 
Second Edition, 1946. By R. A. EASTWOOD, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law 
Price 12s. 6d., postage extra. 


RADCLIFFE AND CROSS’S ENGLISH LEGAL SYSTEM 
Second Edition, 1946. By G. R. Y. RADCLIFFE, D.C.L., and GEOFFREY 
CROSS, M.A., 'Barristers-at-Law. Price 21s., postage extra. 


ROWLAND’S STUDENTS’ INCOME TAX 


Second Edition, 1946. By S. W. ROWLAND, LL.B., F.C.A. This book is specially 
written for Students preparing for the Solicitor’ 's Final Examination, for which it is 
officially recommended. Price 25s., postage extra. 


CHESHIRE AND FIFOOT ON THE LAW OF CONTRACT 
1945. By G. C. CHESHIRE, D.C.L., F.B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor 
of English Law in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and 
C.H. S. FIFOOT, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, 
This important new work is recommended for the Cambridge Law Tripos. 
Price 35s., postage extra. 


CHESHIRE AND FIFOOT’S CASES ON THE LAW OF CONTRACT 
1946. A companion work to the above volume, by the same authors. 
Price 30s., postage extra. 


MUSTOE’S EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Fourth Edition, 1945. By N. E. pg M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. With 
Executorship Accounts by W. A. KIERAN, A.S. A. Ae. Lecturer in Accounting and 
Executorship at the City of Liverpool School of Commerce. Price 17s. 6d. , postage extra. 


BURROWS’ INTERPRETATION OF DOCUMENTS 


Second Edition, 1946. By Sir ROWLAND BURROWS, K.C., Recorder of 
Cambridge, Reader in Evidence, Procedure and Criminal Law to the Council of 
Legal Education. Price 12s. 6d., postage extra. 


CHESHIRE’S MODERN LAW OF REAL PROPERTY 


Fifth Edition, 1944. By G. C. CHESHIRE, D.C.L., F.B.A., Barrister-at-Law. The 
standard text-book for students. Price 35s., postage extra. 


UNDERHILL’S LAW OF TORTS 


Fifteenth Edition, 1945. By R. SUTTON, M.A., K.C., Reader in Common Law to 
the Council of Legal Education. Prescribed’ for the Solicitors’ Intermediate 
Examination. Price 20s., postage extra. 


TOPHAM’S PRINCIPLES OF COMPANY LAW 


Tenth Edition, 1938. By His Honour Judge A. F. TOPHAM, K.C., and A. M. R. 
TOPHAM, B. AS Barrister-at-Law. Price 10s. 6d. » Postage extra. 


MUSTOE’S BANKRUPTCY, LIQUIDATION AND RECEIVERSHIP 
1939. By N. E. MUSTOE, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. With Accounts by 
W. A. KIERAN, A.S.A.A. Price 16s. 6d., postage extra. 








BUTTERWORTH & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 
BELL YARD .. TEMPLE BAR’ .. LONDON, W.C.2 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
Our First Number 

We apologize to those who were unable to obtain a copy of our 
frst number. We were able to print only 2,000 copies on account 
of the severe restrictions on the supply of paper. We have been able 
to print about 2,200 copies of the second number with the same 
amount of paper by producing it on even more austere lines. Nearly 
the whole of these are required to fill our annual subscriptions, which 
come from 50 different countries. 

The very warm welcome which UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY has 
received encourages us to believe that it will perform a service of 
importance by providing information and a forum for discussion of 
the many and varied changes, both in administration and teaching, 
which are taking place with such startling rapidity in the universities. 
In addition to this we hope to be a means of contact and mutual 
understanding between the universities of this country and those 
overseas, particularly in the Dominions and the United States. To 
enable us to do this effectively, we are making every effort to obtain 
increased supplies of paper. 


General and Special Education 

Are our universities doing their share in educating their students as 
citizens of a peaceful and democratic world ? There is a widespread 
opinion in British university circles that they are not doing enough. 
This opinion is strong among students, as shown by the activities 
of the National Union of Students, and by such statements by 
groups of students as: ‘‘ We regard ourselves as technically well- 
equipped barbarians”; and ‘‘ We are an aimless group of students 
in an aimless university.” 

Similar opinions are held by a relatively small proportion of staff 
members. ‘The staffs who govern the universities are themselves 
nearly all specialists, with the result that little has yet been done in 
British universities to stop the drift towards increasing specialization 
and decreasing general education. 
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There is much more lively discussion on these matters in the U.S.A 
Many of our readers will probably have heard the typically vigorous 
and even prophetic lead given in a recent broadcast by R. M. Hutchins, 
President of Chicago University, who suggested that the world would 
be destroyed by the atom bomb unless we learned new ways of living 
together in peace. This could only be achieved by “a _liberd 
education worthy of the name ” which he believes can best be supplied 
by a curriculum consisting of “ the great works of the mind and of 
the arts”. (The “hundred best books” experiment). ‘‘ Civilization 
can be saved only by a moral, intellectual and spiritual revolution to 
match the scientific, technological and economic revolution in which 
we are now living.” 

The first article in this issue discusses two American reports of 
outstanding importance from Columbia and Harvard universities 
on the question of general education in a free society. When will the 
first similar report be produced by a British university ? 

We hope in future to give as much space as possible to this question 
of general and special education, which is as difficult as it is 
fundamentally important. We should be glad to publish articles and 
letters on this subject so far as our limited space permits. 


Student Numbers 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave some interesting facts in the 
House of Commons in December about student numbers at the 
universities. The total number now enrolled is about 65,000 a 
against 50,000 before the war; an increase of 30%. ‘The five 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
had 30,000 before the war and have increased by just under 20%. 
The remaining universities had 20,000 before the war and have 
increased by 45%. This figure includes the five university colleges, 
which had between them about 1,500 before the war, and which have 
more than doubled. 

It is becoming more and more clear that if the universities are to 
double their numbers within ten years the major contribution wil 
have to come from the modern universities and university colleges. 
Indeed, the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, in the 
comprehensive report it has just issued, suggests that the moder 
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universities ought to increase their numbers within ten years from 
15,000 to no less than 47,000, which would mean more than trebling. 
We must confess that we doubt whether so great and so rapid an 
increase is either practicable or desirable. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also stated that the total number 
of new students entering the universities in 1946 was approximately 
18,000. The figure as given by the University Grants Committee 
for 1937-8 was 14,000; the increase is therefore only 30%. This is 
by no means so overwhelming an increase as might have been expected. 
If the entry is maintained at the rate of 18,000 per annum, it would 
mean a university population not of 100,000, but probably of rather 
less than 70,000. 


“A Balance of Subjects ”’ 

The main impetus for the great expansion of the universities which 
has now begun comes from the demand for a large increase in the 
output of scientists. After referring to this demand it has become 
usual to add that there must be a “ proper balance” between the 
different subjects: that the universities must not become lopsided. 

The following figures taken from the University Grants Committee 
Report for 1938 show what proportion of the total students in various 
universities and colleges were studying arts (which includes all 
subjects except the sciences, technology and medicine) in the previous 
year : 

Oxford 80% 
Cambridge 57% 
Manchester 40% 
London 30% 
Sheffield 30% 


In individual colleges we find the following extremes : 


Imperial College of Science & Technology 0% 
London Medical Schools 0% 
London School of Economics 100% 


What is the “ proper balance ” of subjects ? Would it be reasonable 
to suggest that neither students of arts nor students of sciences 
should be permitted to be less than one-third in any university ? 


Part-Time Students 
One of the major difficulties of university education is the excessive 
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importance to most students of getting the best possible degree in 
order to make a secure and good living. Nearly the whole available 
time and energy is devoted to the single purpose of preparing fora 
specialized examination, so that the general civilizing effect, which 
should be the glory of university education, is destroyed or greatly 
reduced. 

Professor Mace, in a recent letter to The Times suggests that 
part-time education at universities should, in future, be much more 
important than in the past. As a result of his experience at Birkbeck 
College, he writes: “I have been led seriously to doubt the 
widespread opinion that full-time study is the only form of university 
education that can be justified on educational grounds, and that 
part-time courses are at best only just a defensible expedient.” He 
finds that part-time students, having already secured a job, are 
generally free to devote themselves to education for its own sake, in 
a--way which is rarely possible for the whole-time degree student. 
Here is a means by which the output of students might be greatly 
increased long before new buildings or new universities could be 
provided. This is a subject of first-rate importance for enquiry 
on a national scale. Will the Vice-Chancellor’s Committee or the 
University Grants Committee appoint a committee of enquiry ? 

Such a committee would no doubt also examine the problem of 
facilities for admission of older students to whole-time courses a 
universities. In our limited experience there are strong reason 
for believing, that more mature students often benefit considerably 
from university education and provide a valuable element it 
the university. 


Gifts to Universities 

The important memorandum on university policy presented by 
the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee to the University Grants Committee 
(and discussed in the last article in this issue) estimates that in futur 
75 % of the income of the universities will come from the Government. 
This seems almost inevitable; but it is generally agreed to bk 


important that universities should continue to draw  substantil} 


revenue from other sources to ensure and strengthen thet 
independence. 
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In spite of heavy taxation, the omens are good. Recent gifts from 
the Nuffield Foundation, and from I.C.I. and other firms are on a new 
scale of generosity. The donations to Birmingham and Manchester 
Universities during the last two years have been greater than in any 
period of equal length in their history. Edinburgh University 
has received the unprecedented gift of a famous printing company as 
a going concern. All this is most encouraging. Now that our 
hospitals will no longer be dependent on private benefactions we may, 
perhaps, hope that gifts to universities may be on a scale in some 
degree comparable to Government grants and to the great benefactions 
which the universities of the U.S.A. have enjoyed. 


The International Union of Students 

Student News, the organ of the National Union of Students, 
has a circulation of nearly 10,000. The current number reports 
vigorous activities of the N.U.S. covering a wide field. 

The most important result of its initiative has been the very 
successful meeting of the World Student Congress at Prague, held in 
August, 1946. To this congress there came by land, sea and air, 
more than 300 student delegates representing over two and a half 
million students from 40 different countries including the U.S.S.R. 

Student News reports that the Congress was successful in 
setting up an International Union of Students which has already 
published the first number of World Student News from its own 
publishing house, and broadcasts weekly over its own short wave 
radio network in eight different languages (including Esperanto). 
“Its aims have been summarized as promotion amongst students of an 
appreciation of the culture of all peoples, and the furtherance of 
the material, intellectual and general interests of students in order that 
they may play a full part as democratic citizens.” There was great 
keenness at the congress, commissions working all night to get 
agreement. A budget was adopted of £50,000 per annum, which is 
equivalent to 6d. per annum for each of the 24 million students 
represented. ‘‘ Our main impression of the congress was that most 
delegates were more anxious to create a workable organization than 
to insist rigidly on getting their own way. Probably no delegation 
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got all that it wanted, but what we did all get was evidence that we 
could work together.” 

The students are setting an example, both to the universities and 
to the university staffs, in the width of their common interests and the 
energy and time they devote to their promotion. 


Contributors to this Issue 

The contributors to this issue include : 

R. A. C. Oliver, Professor of Education, University of Manchester ; 

Walter Adams, Secretary to the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education in the Colonies and to the Colonial University 
Grants Advisory Committee ; 

Nevill Coghill, who has long experience of producing plays at 
Oxford and was a member of the University of Oxford commission 
which visited the United States recently to study university theatres ; 

F. C. Hooper, Director of Business Training, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service ; 

A. Ewert, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Oxford; 

Percy Dunsheath, Director of a large engineering firm and 
past-president of the Institution of Electrical Engineers ; 

G. B. Jeffrey, Director of the Institute of Education, University 
of London ; 

J. T. Saunders, Secretary General of the Faculties, University of 
Cambridge. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
By R. A. C. Oliver 


The purpose of this article is to initiate discussion of the 
fundamental problem of the universities in their function as teaching 
institutions. What are they to teach, and how are they to teach it ? 
In attempting to answer these questions I have, in accordance with 
editorial policy, sought such guidance as may be found in the 
discussion of similar problems in two recent American books." 


The Traditional Liberal Education 

The universities had, until comparatively recently, an assured answer 
to the question of curriculum. ‘They existed for the education of an 
élite of birth and wealth, and of humbler and poorer students whose 
academic ability fitted them to aspire to the learned professions. 
The studies considered appropriate to the education of these powerful 
and privileged members of society were those which had been so 
considered since the time of Aristotle and Plato with such modifications 
as the experience and resources of Roman, mediaeval and Renaissance 
times had successively suggested. In short, there was, at any one 
time, essentially one basic curriculum which constituted the education 
of a free man, whatever more specialized studies might be added to 
this general or liberal education as a preparation for the exercise of the 
learned professions. - 


Social Changes and Specialization 

The processes of social change have, however, altered the demands 
made on the universities by their students ; and the universities have 
responded by modifying their curricula. But social change is a 
continuous process, and the universities’ present response, although 
it may have been adequate to meet the needs of an earlier generation, 
does not answer to the present needs of society. haan are still 
reacting to a situation which has already passed. 

The social changes which made the traditional university curriculum 





1 General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee. 
ihren University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1945. 


A College Program in Action. By the Committee on Plans. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1946. 
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unsuited to the needs of its students were industrialization and the 
growth of democracy. Although the application of science and 
invention increased enormously the production of what men regard 
as goods, increased production could be achieved only by an ever- 
growing specialization of work. Thus industrialization contributed 
to the introduction of universal compulsory education. At the level of 
higher education it created a demand for highly skilled specialists— 
scientists, technologists, managers, administrators, and the highly 
trained teachers who could impart the rapidly developing knowledge 
and skill. At the same time, vastly increased production of goods 
enabled the privileges which had formerly been enjoyed only by a few 
to be accessible to many. University education for more people was, 
in consequence, required by the need of industry for specialists, made 
possible by the wealth industry produced, and demanded by the 
increasing number of people whose work entitled them to share 
the expanding privileges of a growing democracy. 

More important than the growth of numbers has been the change 
in the type of students. The universities no longer educate mainly 
persons who are already fairly assured of their social and economic 
status as members of a ruling and privileged minority. Students are 
today attending university courses because they have enough potential 
mental capacity to enable them to contribute specialized services to our 
industrial democracy and to assure themselves a satisfactory social and 
economic status. ‘They are at the universities to learn to work. 
Their capacity for work has enabled them to come there ; and it is 
for work, and for what it will bring them, that they mainly seek 
education. 

The universities, in spite of the hackneyed formula of knowledge 
for its own sake, do respond to the demands, if not the needs, of the 
society of their day, and they have thoroughly fallen in with the 
demands of society and their students. Gradually, but at an 
accelerated pace since the second half of the nineteenth century, 
they have modified the traditional curriculum of liberal education 
until they may now not unfairly be said to have jettisoned it. This is 


particularly true of the modern English universities, which wert | 


created in response to the demands of an industrial society. Although 
they have paid an uncertain deference to the traditional university 
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curriculum in their Faculties of Arts, they have from the beginning 
successfully trained vocational specialists. Even the Arts student is 
not at the university in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. 
He is either preparing for the career of a teacher or a civil servant 
or following the somewhat less definite beckonings of commerce, 
administration or university work. 

The internal organization of the modern universities at least aids 
and abets the student in, seeking a specialized education. The 
universities are organized in departments according to the special 
subjects they teach and in which they do research. The reputation 
of a department depends largely on the quality of its specializing 
students and on its contributions to a special field of learning. A 
student who is not specializing in a particular subject brings little 
credit to any single department and is no one’s particular responsibility. 

Thus the demands of society, the ambitions of the students and the 
interests of university departments have conspired to bring about an 
increasing specialization of university curricula. The subjects 
studied even by students of the same university have little in 
common. One can no longer assume of university men and women 
that they share any common knowledge, principles, skills, attitudes, 
tastes or values. If they have acquired them it is not because the 
university has made any concerted effort to teach them. University 
teachers, when this is suggested to them, often fall back on the much 
shaken doctrine of the transfer of training, which asserts that the 
study of a subject trains mental faculties which can then be utilized 
in activities in which no direct training has been given. They seldom 
even claim, however, that they make any attempt to satisfy the 
conditions which such transfer as is possible is known to require. 

The training of specialists must of course go on. We cannot do 
without the benefits the application of science and technology to 
work has brought us, though we may hope to avoid some of its great 
evils. Recent Government reports are evidence of society’s increasing 
demand for highly trained specialists in science, technology, medicine 
and the social sciences. Even the advanced study of the humanities, 
although it has not been the subject of a report, is rendered more and 
more specialized by its own progress. ‘The time is long past when one 
could, like Bacon, take all knowledge as one’s province. 
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The Need for Community of Experience 

Why, then, should the universities have any doubts about the 
wisdom of having abandoned the curriculum of general education, 
and of having adapted themselves so thoroughly to the demands of 
society for specialists ? The reason is that their adaptation to the 
needs, if not to the demands, of society has been imperfect and lacking 
in insight. In responding to one trend of social change— 
industrialization—they have neglected the related and equally 
fundamental. trend towards democracy. ‘The very process of making 
work more productive has placed more goods, more power and more 
opportunity in the hands of more people—and that not only in one 
country but in one world. Privilege, power and responsibility, it is true, 
remain unequally divided, and perhaps the natural and acquired 
differences between people will always make them so. But they have 
become more widely shared, and it is our avowed aim in this country 
to further democracy in this sense. 

The wide sharing of responsibility is not, however, practicable 
unless there is a wide sharing of knowledge, beliefs, attitudes and 
values, and this community of thought and feeling cannot certainly 
be attained without an education which presents something in 
common to all people. It is just general education in this sense which 
the universities are no longer providing. ‘To achieve the new good of 
specialist training they have let go the old good of a common university 
experience when it has become more necessary than ever before. 

To alter a course the universities have been following with more and 
more single-mindedness for generations, and to do so at a time when 
the need for specialists of various kinds is more than ever urgent, will 
be no easy task. On the other hand, the present rapid growth of the 
universities and the widespread interest, both extra- and intra-mural, 
in their problems are circumstances favourable to a reconsideration 
of ends and means. 


General Education in a Free Society 

Anyone concerned with the purposes of university education in a 
democracy and the curriculum by which they might be achieved will 
find stimulating food for thought in the report of the Harvard 
Committee on General Education in a Free Society. Although 
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the problem is discussed with reference to an American setting, 
it is considered with such philosophical breadth that the discussion 
is pertinent to the needs of British universities. We must, indeed, be 
the more indebted to the lend-lease of ideas about university teaching 
since our own production of them is so meagre. 

The report, in describing “‘ the unparalleled growth—one could 
almost say eruption ” of the American educational system, and the 
impact on it of social change, says : 

Democracy was earlier taken to imply two in part contradictory 
commands: first, that of discovering and giving opportunity to the 
gifted students and second, that of raising the level of the average 
students. One can call these two forces, in education no less than in 
politics, the Jeffersonian and the Jacksonian. Our point here is that 
there is need for a more complete democracy in both these senses, the 
one valuing opportunity as the nurse of excellence, the other as the 
guard of equity. 

The task of the universities is, in the main, the Jeffersonian one of 
discovering and giving opportunity to the gifted members of the 
community. People’s gifts are very diverse, and giving opportunities 
for their development calls for varieties of special education. The 
nursing of diverse excellencies inevitably tends, however, to separate 
the gifted from one another and from the less well endowed, and even 
to result in a too lopsided development of the gifted themselves. 
“ Specialism enhances the centrifugal forces in society ”, and in order 
that society may not fly apart specialist education must be balanced 
by general education. ‘‘ There must be place for both general and 
special education: for those subjects which divide man from man 
according to their particular functions and for those which unite man 
and man in their common humanity and citizenship.” The task of 
the university to-day is to continue to train the specialists our complex 
industrial civilization requires and, at the same time, to provide the 
centripetal forces of general education which a modern democracy 
needs. The universities must seek to discover the present-day 
equivalent of the common curriculum which they taught before it was 
atomized under the impact of an industrialized society. 


Heritage and Change 
The core of the Harvard report is its chapter on the ‘“‘ Theory of 
General Education”. The committee did not set out with any agreed 
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philosophy. In a typically American way its approach is empirical, 
It seeks the forces which have in fact given modern democracy such 
cohesiveness as it possesses. It will surprise none but the superficial 
that an American committee should find the common groundwork of 
our civilization, and hence the basis of general education, in “ the 
sense of heritage’. Now that the frontier period is over, America is 
settling nearer to the central stream of Western culture with which it 
has never been out of touch. 

The past and the present are parts of the same unrolling scene and, 
whether you enter early or late, you see for the most part the still 
unfinished progress of the same issues . . . . It is impossible to escape 
the realization that our society, like any society, rests on common beliefs 
and that a major task of education is to perpetuate them. 

It would, however, be out of keeping with American ways of 
thinking, if the committee had found the basis of a free society and 
general education purely in “the sense of heritage’ as something 
merely retrospective, traditional or authoritarian. The country of 
the revolution and the frontier has never been reluctant to change, to 
experiment, to adopt the lessons of experience and science ; it is no 
accident that the pragmatic philosophy has been most fully worked 
out in the United States. The committee rightly points out that the 
use of reason, freedom of thought and the development of the scientific 
attitude—all forces making for change—have themselves been among 
the most characteristic achievements of Western culture since the 
Greeks first laid its foundations. 


The true task of education is so to reconcile the sense of pattern and 
direction deriving from heritage with the sense of experiment and 
innovation deriving from science that they may exist fruitfully together, 
as in varying degrees they have never ceased to do throughout Western 
history .. . We must uphold at the same time tradition and experiment, 
the ideal and the means, subserving, like our culture itself, change 
within commitment ... Belief in the dignity and mutual obligation 
of man is the common ground between these contrasting but mutually 
necessary forces in our culture. 


Mind and its Nourishment 

Seeking the university curriculum which can sustain this task, the 
committee tries to answer two questions: “‘ What characteristics 
(traits of mind and character) are necessary for anything like a full and 
responsible life in our society ; and by what elements of knowledge 
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we such traits nourished ?”’ In discussing the second question, the 
report distinguishes three areas of knowledge—natural science, social 
studies, and the humanities. These are distinguished less by their 
ubject-matter—our physical environment, our social environment 
and human institutions, and man’s inner aspirations and ideals—than 
bytheir methods. The natural sciences describe, analyze and explain; 
the humanities appraise, judge, and criticize. “In the first, a 
statement is judged as true or false ; in the second, a result is judged as 
good or bad.” ‘This does not mean that the values which the 
humanities explore and exhibit are wholly arbitrary. ‘‘ There is 
experience of values in application”, and intelligent analysis of this 
experience can result in value-judgments which are rational, capable 
of communication, intelligent discussion and persuasion. ‘The social 
studies combine the methods of the natural sciences and of the 
humanities, using both explanation and_ evaluation. These 
distinctions are admittedly rough and inexact, and one responsibility 
of general education would be to make this apparent. 

The more fundamental analysis of the objectives of general 
education is that in terms of the traits of mind to be cultivated. 
In the last resort, one does not teach subject-matter but people ; 
the results of education are qualities of mind. The report suggests 
that general education should seek primarily to develop the abilities 
to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevant 
judgments, and to discriminate among values. 

Effective thinking includes not only logical thinking in situations 
where the facts are known or accessible, but relational thinking in 
the complex and fluid situations involved in the social studies and in 
human relations, as well as the imaginative thinking of the poet, the 
artist, the inventor and the revolutionary. 

Communication requires not only the skills of speaking and 
listening, writing and reading, but also the moral quality of candour, 
the honest intent to make one’s ideas known. The “ unrestricted 
exchange of ideas within the body politic, by which a prosperous 
intellectual economy is secured”, is essential in a democracy, where 
“issues are aired, talked out of existence or talked into solution”. 

The making of relevant judgments requires that sagacity of 
judgment in bringing to bear one’s whole range of ideas on a 
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practical situation which Thucydides makes Pericles ascribe to the 
Athenians when he claims that “‘ we have a peculiar power of thinking 
before we act, and of acting too”. This is an art which comes from 
example, practice and habituation, but the university teacher can at 
least initiate even the immature student into it. 

Discrimination among values requires not only awareness of 
different kinds of values—moral, intellectual and aesthetic—but 
of their relations, including a sense of relative importance and of the 
mutual dependence of means and ends. Further “ the objective 
of education is not just knowledge of values but commitment to 
them.” It is true that the university is not a moral reformatory 
or a church, and that it must confine itself to ‘‘ providing a 
proper discrimination of values and will trust to the Socratic dictum 
that the knowledge of the good will lead to a commitment to 
the good’; but “an essential factor in the advancement of know- 
ledge is intellectual integrity, the suppression of all wishful thinking 
and the strictest regard for the claims of evidence,” and a teacher 
who is selflessly devoted to the truth will kindle within the student 
the flame of intellectual integrity. The separation of facts from 
values is not final. ‘‘ Values are rooted in facts ; and human ideals 
are somehow a part of nature.” 


The Harvard Programme 

This discussion of the objectives of general education in a free 
society leads the Harvard committee to make specific recommendations 
about the curriculum of Harvard College, the undergraduate section 
of the University. ‘The circumstances of the college are different from 
those of British universities, different even from those of other 
American colleges, and the committee’s proposals are not intended 
as a prescription for any other institution. Their proposals are, 
however, rich in suggestion for action, with due adaptation to 
circumstances, in British universities. 

American colleges have tried various ways of ensuring that their 
students’ education is not wholly specialized. ‘The method most 
widely used is to require that students’ courses shall be distributed 
among certain specified fields. Some colleges have tried to 
achieve the same end by the introduction to the curriculum of ad hoc 
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wurses of various kinds. British universities, which have become 

ieeply departmentalized into specialist Honours Schools, have 

aperimented very little in this direction; a student who ventures 

ito a department other than his own in search of general education 

nds to find that the more elementary courses are taught by specialists 

for students who are themselves going to be specialists. "The Harvard 

Committee advocates recourse to both methods. Of the sixteen 

wurses required in the college for a bachelor’s degree, six should be 

ective J courses approved as contributing to the student’s general education. 

nt to § Of these six courses, at least one would be a prescribed course in the 

atory J humanities, a second a prescribed course in the social sciences, and 

ing a §athird one of two alternative courses in the sciences (according to the 

ictum #student’s preparation in mathematics and science). ‘The six courses 
it to F would not all be taken in the first year or two; general education is 
now: § not to be confused with elementary education. 

nking § The course in the humanities which would be required by all 
acher § students would be one which might be called “ Great Texts of 
udent § Literature’. Such a course would aim at familiarity with as much 
from § of the greatest writing as can be read and pondered in the limited 
ideals § time available—probably not more than eight great books selected 
from such writers as Homer, the Greek tragic writers, Plato, the Bible, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Tolstoy. Other courses in 
the humanities, from which students could select, would be courses in 
free } literature, philosophy (different courses for first year and for final 
tions | year students), the fine arts and music ; not just any courses in these 
ction f fields, since a course is not necessarily liberal or humanistic simply 
from } because it is offered by a department of literature, or philosophy, or 
other | art, or music, but existing or new courses which could be regarded as 
nded | contributing to general rather than special education. 

are, In the field of the social sciences, all students should take a course 
n to} which might be called ‘‘ Western Thought and Institutions”. A 
course which attempted to consider the nature of the Western heritage 
their } would admittedly raise more questions than it attempted to answer. 
most f It would ‘‘ open up questions of ends as well as of means, of values 
uted } and objectives as well as of institutional organization”. — It could not 
d to | attempt a comprehensive survey from the time of the Greeks to the 
d hoc # present day ; it should be selective, not exhaustive. 
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In the field of science, the Harvard student would be able to take 
either or both of two courses, one in the principles of physical science 
and one in the principles of biological science; and the former 
would be given in two versions to suit the wide differences in 
students’ mathematical ability. ‘The courses would include lectures, 
laboratory work by individual students, and conferences. “ They 
should convey verbally and through the laboratory some understanding 
of the various means by which science progresses: increase in the 
precision of observation and measurement, the evolution of 
fundamental concepts, the introduction of new instruments and 
procedures, the fructification of one science by another, the progression 
from description to analysis and synthesis and from the qualitative to 
the quantitative”. ‘This does not exhaust the contribution which 
science can make to general education, and the courses would also 
draw material from the philosophy and history of science and some of 
its great contributions to literature. 


In American as in British universities, the interests of the specialized 
departments are keenly watched by their staff, but the education, or 
at least the general education, of the student has no watchdog. The 
Harvard Committee wisely recommends the establishment of a standing 
university committee on general education which would have very 
much the same responsibility for general education as the separate 
departments have for special education. 


General Education at Columbia 

The Harvard report presents a well-reasoned theory of general 
education and definite proposals for putting it into practice at Harvard 
College. ‘The conservative and the lethargic who are to be found in 
every university might, however, justify a rejection of these unsettling 
thoughts by expressing scepticism about the practicability of the 
proposals. Here the Columbia report on A College Program in 
Action provides an invaluable complement. It does not pretend to 
offer a theory of general education, but it is significant and encouraging 
to note that the curriculum of general education which the Harvard 
report suggests on theoretical grounds is very much what the Columbia 
report describes as actually in being at ‘‘ a modern college long since 
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dedicated to general education”. The report reaffirms the tradition 


of Columbia College 


that the liberal arts program should be at the heart of our interests and 
aims as a college. In the meaning of liberal arts we include all studies 
that contribute to the art of living, as distinct from the channelled 
preparation for making a living. 


The Columbia curriculum of general education is provided mainly 
through “introductory courses” in the same three fields as are 
distinguished in the Harvard report—science, the social studies and 
the humanities. The description of these courses is full of suggestion 
for the open-minded in other universities. ‘The ‘ Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization’ course, which has been progressively 
revised since its institution twenty-five years ago and has stood the test 
of repeated examination, may serve as an example. 

The course requires four hours a week in the first year and three 
hours a week in the second year. The students are divided into 
groups of from 25 to 30 men each. The staff are drawn from the 
four departments of economics, government, history and philosophy. 


Each man teaches the course in terms of his own interests, training, 
and predilections. ‘This is consciously encouraged ; the instructor can 
speak with authority as a specialist at the same time that he finds it 
imperative to operate with intelligence in all the social sciences. 


The general aim of the course is 


to reveal the nature of the past (both what has been rejected and what 
has been retained in our civilisation’s experiences) and to expose the 
insistent contemporary problems of the present which our tradition— 
the living past—can help us understand. 


The first year of the course starts with the break-up of the middle 
ages and undertakes an analysis along three lines of enquiry: How 
have people made a living ? How have they lived together? How 
have they understood the world and their reactions to it? The 
student examines various aspects of the Western tradition and the 
values involved in them. These conceptions are examined in a 
variety of ways. The second year of the course raises for consideration 
“the insistent problems of the present, viewed genetically and 
operationally”, and “‘ gives an account of the growth of ideas, 
attitudes, and institutions that are significant now in this country”’. 
In both years the student reads whole documents of outstanding 
historical significance, and fairly long selections from books and 
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public papers that have had a great influence on Western ideas and 
institutions. The aims, content and methods of this and other 
“introductory courses”? deserve consideration even though we 
should not want slavishly to copy them. 


General Education in British Universities 

Social changes similar to those which have brought about the 
problems of university education which these American books 
discuss are at work in this country, and the consequent expansion 
of our universities will present us with problems not altogether 
dissimilar. Can we find suggestions for their solution in American 
experience ? 


It may be suggested that there is less need for British universities 
to have a care for the general education of their students because our 
grammar schools give a better grounding of general education than do 
the American high schools. Whether or not this judgment about 
the secondary schools is just is a matter of opinion ;_ but it would be 
difficult to maintain that the general education of British students has 
been carried to such a point when they enter the universities that the 
latter need not concern themselves with it. University entrance 
requirements may ensure that students have had a general education 
up to the school certificate standard, but the higher school certificate 
often represents a fairly specialized education from about the age of 
sixteen in preparation for special education at the university. It 
would be optimistic to think that a university graduate can be 
adequately equipped for living, as distinct from earning a living, in our 
complex civilization by a general education which has been largely 
neglected from the age of sixteen. If the sort of studies which the 
Harvard and Columbia reports propose are really necessary or valuable 
they are for the undergraduate rather than for the relatively immature 
schoolboy. Few schoolmasters or university teachers would maintain 
that our grammar schools have covered anything like this ground, or 
that they could or should do so. The universities would be shutting 
their eyes to their responsibilities if they left general education to the 
schools and, for one reason or another, pursued only the path of 
special education. 
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If our universities are willing to resume their traditional task of 
general education, how can they do it ? The two devices suggested in 
the Harvard report and practised at Columbia—the requirement that 
students should study subjects covering more than a narrow range 
(distribution requirements as the Harvard report calls them), and 
attendance at specially devised introductory or survey courses—seem 
applicable here. We already adopt the practice of requiring students 
to pursue courses outside their specialist departments, but often only 
with the purpose of improving their capacity for specialization, as 
when a mediaeval historian is required to study Latin or a chemist to 
larn German. ‘This principle of distribution should be extended 
to ensure that a student’s education has that breadth which a modern 
general education requires, and it is difficult to see how this range can 
be narrower than the three fields of humanities, social studies and 
science for which the Harvard and Columbia reports so powerfully 
argue. 

The other practice, that of working out courses in these fields with a 
well thought out philosophy of general education in mind, would be 
more of a novelty in this country. Our universities are manned by 
specialists to produce specialists to such a point that our powers of 
synthesis have almost atrophied. In an age when breadth and 
penetration of vision are almost despairingly sought, the world looks 
to the universities nearly in vain for anything approaching 
philosophical insight, and it will require hard and co-operative effort 
on their part to rise above the ruts of specialization in which they have 
made themselves so much at home. ‘The courses devised for general 
education purposes at Harvard and Columbia could perhaps not be 
transplanted to our climate with success, but they constitute a 
challenge to our universities to do something as good, or better, in 
their own way. 

There are already signs that our universities are conscious of what 
they should be doing for general education. In these times when 
science, technology and medicine are receiving so much recognition 
and financial support in the universities, it is often repeated that 
science is not enough, that the Faculty of Arts is the core of the 
university and that it is there we must look for spiritual guidance. 
The Faculty of Arts tends to rise to these great expectations by 
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arranging short series of lectures of a vaguely cultural or philosophical 
character, while pursuing as before its own paths of specialism. These 
are gestures which acknowledge a responsibility, but gesturing is not 
enough. The fact is that general education is not a veneer to be 
applied by one faculty. It requires serious study, and the sciences and 
the social sciences have their contributions to make as well as the arts, 
To determine what these contributions are and how they may be made 
is a problem requiring the serious sort of consideration which the 
Harvard report exemplifies. Our universities too should be grappling 
with this problem of general education, and it would be well for us too 
to make sure the interests of general education are not crowded out 
by the powerful and well-guarded interests of specialist departments, 
by charging a strong committee in each university with their 
furtherance. 

The provision of new courses for general education purposes would 
need more staff, and the University Grants Committee should make 
the necessary grants available for a purpose so much in keeping with 
the traditional functions of the universities and the needs of to-day. 
The universities are full to capacity not only because we need more 
specialist workers to regain and improve our material standards of 
living but also because we need wiser men and women if we are to 
maintain life on our planet and improve its spiritual quality. Can the 
universities train specialists and yet imbue them with some of the 
wisdom garnered from the past to guide them in the problems of the 
present ? 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIES 
By Walter Adams 

The territories for which the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has responsibility have a total population of possibly 60,000,000. 
These territories, with an area of over three million square miles, 
have four universities—three of which are located in very small units 
of the Colonial Empire. There is, for example, no university in the 
African Colonies and Dependencies which contain more than 
two-thirds of the total Colonial population ; and there is none in the 
West Indies with a population of over two and a half million. The 
Royal University of Malta, constituted in 1769, has at present 233 
students ; but, because of the limitation of its resources, it can only 
admit new students every third year. The University of Hong Kong, 
founded in 1911, had before the war 538 students. The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, established in the early ’twenties of this 
century as a centre of research, has only in recent years developed 
undergraduate work, the total number of its students of all categories 
being between 500 and 600. The University of Ceylon, created in 
1942, has nearly 1,000 students. On the assumption that Hong Kong 
University is restored to its pre-war size, the four existing universities 
represent a total student population of little more than 2,000. 

Since the number of students from the Colonial Empire in the 
universities of the British Isles was 748 in March, 1946, and there 
were possibly less than half that number in universities elsewhere, 
the present position is that the ratio of university students to total 
population is 1 to 20,000 for the Colonies compared to 1 to 885 
(the 1934-35 figure) in Great Britain. It may, of course, be argued 
that because the populations differ so completely in social and 
economic conditions, the comparison is pointless. Nevertheless, if 
the new vocabulary in Colonial policy of “ trusteeship” and 
“partnership ” is to be something more than words, we must be 
prepared to make such comparisons of fact and admit that the 
contrast disclosed is intolerable. 


The Need for Educational Advance 
Great Britain is committed to a policy of development and welfare 
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for its dependent peoples which will require for its execution in the 
next decades very large numbers of administrators, research worker, 
doctors, teachers, agriculturists, engineers and other technica 
experts and professionally qualified specialists. The home 
population, diminishing in total numbers, changing in age structure, 
and needing for its own tasks to double in the immediate future its 
output of scientists, cannot possibly supply more than a tiny fraction 
of the number required. The successful execution of the new policy 
will depend, therefore, not only on the services of a multitude of 
specialists, but also on understanding co-operation and participation 

by the dependent peoples themselves. This implies the creation 
_ of an educated public and of an informed political leadership, and the 
release and use of local potentialities on a scale at present almost 
unimaginable. 

Thus the immediate task is a revolutionary advance in education 
in the Colonial Empire—an attack on mass illiteracy ; a conservation 
of the adult education gains made among the troops during the war 
and a development of new forms of adult education in civil life ; the 
expansion of school education for children (at present 17.7 per cent. 
of children of school age in S. Nigeria attend, 1.7 per cent. in 
N. Nigeria); the provision of technical and trade schools and of 
facilities for professional training. (There is, approximately, 1 doctor 
to 1,000 inhabitants in Great Britain; 1 to 100,000 in Nigeria} 

This educational campaign needs to be envisaged as a whole 
Priorities may differ from place to place and time to time, but 
co-ordinated advance along the whole front will always be required. 
The place of university education in this programme has been defined 
in terms of general principles in the report of the Asquith Commission 
and in detail for four regions by reports on higher education plans for 
Malaya, East Africa, West Africa and the West Indies.’ 








1 Report of the Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies (Cmd. 664i. 
June, 1945). 
2 Higher Education in Malaya (Colonial No. 173. June, 1939). 
Higher Education in East Africa (Colonial No. 142. September, 1937). 
Report of the Commission on Higher Education in West Africa (Cmd. 6655. 
June 1945). 


Report of the West Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher Educatin 
in the Colonies (Cmd. 6654. June, 1945). 
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Interdependence of Higher and Other Forms of Education 

The Asquith Commission was fully aware of the interdependence 
of progress at the various levels of education. “‘ On the one hand the 
facilities for instruction at the secondary stage determine the number 
of students fitted for entry into institutions of a higher category ; on 
the other the efficiency of higher education must govern the scope 
of instruction and determine the supply of qualified teachers in 
secondary schools.”’ It did not regard the urgency of the needs for 
mass education as a reason for postponing, but rather as a reason for 
pressing on with, the provision of university education. ‘“‘ Where 
education as a whole is backward, effort is most rewarding when it is 
directed to the higher levels.” 


The Asquith Commission regarded the establishment of universities 
in the Colonies as an inescapable corollary of any policy which aims 
at the achievement of Colonial self-government. ‘To universities 

we must look for the production of men and women with the standards 
of public service and capacity for leadership which self rule requires. 
It is the university which should offer the best means of counteracting 
the influence of racial differences and sectional rivalries which impede the 
formation of political institutions on a national basis. Moreover, 
universities serve the double purpose of refining and maintaining all 
that is best in local traditions and cultures and at the same time of 
providing a means whereby those brought up under the influence of 
these traditions and cultures may enter on a footing of equality into 
the world-wide community of intellect. 


The university facilities must be provided locally in the Colonies, 
not only because considerations of cost and the congestion in existing 
universities make impossible the training elsewhere of the numbers 
involved, but also because as a matter of policy 


it is undesirable that the training of the entire professional class should 
be conducted remote from local conditions and out of range of local 
influences . .. A university should become a focus for the intellectual 
self-expression of the people. By receiving their higher education 
together in their own country, Colonial students will be encouraged to 
direct their new knowledge and ideas to the understanding of the 
character and problems of the country in which they are working. 


The commission, believing that “‘ there is no fundamental antithesis 
between liberal and vocational education,” considered that universities 
could better meet the needs of professional education than specialized 
training institutions, because they can provide the courses in arts or 
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science which are the necessary preliminary to professional studies, 
can attract a staff of superior qualifications, and can prescribe higher 
standards of initial entry and of subsequent study. It is, however, 


significant that the report should add that 

it is not enough that a professional man should attain competence in his 
own subject ; association with the life of a university will give him a 
larger range of interest and enhance his value both in pursuit of his 
profession and as a member of society. Our aim should be to produce 
not only doctors, but educated doctors; not only agriculturists, but 
educated agriculturists ; and to this end universities minister far more 
effectively than specialized institutions. 


Development of New Universities 

The recommendations of the reports involve the development as 
soon as possible of at least five or six new universities. In three or 
four cases they can be constructed on the basis of existing “‘ higher 
colleges ”’ ; in two areas, Nigeria and the West Indies, they will have 
tobe entirely new creations. In East Africa (including for this 
purpose, although it is not a Colonial territory, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan), one will be founded on the existing Makerere College and 
the medical school near Kampala, which now provide for the three 
territories of Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika higher education in the 
form of two year basic courses in arts or science, followed by 
professional training leading to a locally recognized diploma in 
education, medicine, agriculture or veterinary science. In the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the basis will be Gordon Memorial College 
at Khartoum. In West Africa, in addition to establishing an entirely 
new institution at Ibadan in Nigeria, it may be decided to develop the 
existing Achimota College in the Gold Coast to university status. 
In Malaya, the proposal is that the College of Medicine and Raffles 
College, both at present sited in Singapore, should be fused into 4 
single college from which a university would ultimately develop. 

The rate of progress towards independent university rank will vary 
in each case, not least because of the different degrees of maturity of 
local secondary education. It is envisaged that all will pass through 
an interim period as university colleges, in order to ensure that their 
degrees, when awarded, are of such standards that they secure ready 
acceptance as proof of high academic attainment, of sound intellectual 
training and of adequate preparation for professional work or for 
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postgraduate work in British universities. After considering various 
alternatives, the Asquith Commission recommended that the colleges 
during this interim period should enter into a special relationship 
with the University of London which has been designed to remove 
such disadvantages of the “external” system as the divorce of 
teaching and examining, the imposition of a common syllabus 
insufficiently adapted to teaching needs and to local study material, 
and the exaggeration of the importance of the examination as an 
incident in university training. With the colleges qualifying for this 
special relationship, the University of London is prepared to make 
arrangements for close personal and academic co-operation, for 
consultation on syllabus requirements, for visiting examiners, and for 
association of teachers with the examining. 


Central Machinery 

This special relationship with the University of London is only one 
of the practical proposals made by the Asquith Commission for 
ensuring the active co-operation of the home universities in 
establishing the Colonial universities on a sound basis. Among its 
other recommendations, three dealing with machinery and 
administration may be mentioned—the creation of an Inter-University 
Council, of a Grants Committee and of a system of temporary staff 
secondment. An “ Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
in the Colonies”’ has now been established in London, on the 
initiative of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as an autonomous 
body composed of one representative of each of the home universities 
and of the four existing Colonial universities, with power to 
co-opt. Its broad purpose is to canalize to the Colonial institutions 
the experience, expert advice and other forms of academic assistance 
available from the British universities. ‘The council, which has 
elected Sir James Irvine as its chairman, will have to discover 
empirically the most effective means of fulfilling its purpose, but 
assistance in staff recruitment, the organization of visits to and from 
the Colonial institutions in order to remove their isolation, 
negotiations concerned with the recognition of local diplomas, and the 
encouragement of Colonial studies in the home universities will be 
among its many tasks. 
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A sum of four and a half million pounds has been allocated under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act as a contribution from 
Imperial funds towards the development of higher education. For 
advice on the expenditure of this sum, the Secretary of State is 
appointing a Colonial University Grants Advisory Committee on 
which, as the Asquith Commission recommended, there will 
be strong representation of university experience. 


Staff Secondment 

The third proposal is perhaps the most important. It is suggested 
that the Colonial colleges should be staffed in part by members of 
home universities, seconded for periods of from one to three years, 
on agreements which protect them from loss of seniority or 
superannuation rights at home. Such “intellectual lend-lease” 
would make available to the colleges, in a continuous and intimate 
way, appreciation of British academic standards and experience; 
it would overcome the isolation of the Colonial institutions ; it would 
create in the home universities an increasing group of men and women 
with personal knowledge of the Colonial Empire, of its needs and 
opportunities ; it could lead to individual or co-operative research 
work. However close and helpful the relations may be between the 
University of London, the Inter-University Council, or the Grants 
Committee and the Colonial institutions, they will necessarily be less 
influential and constructive than the effect of an ever-widening 
pattern of personal friendships between the Colonial colleges and a 
growing number of university teachers at home who have personally 
shared in this educational adventure. 

As the Colonial colleges develop towards full university maturity, 
they will be able to appoint to their staffs an increasing proportion of 
locally recruited members from among their own graduates and those 
of other colleges. For the next one or two academic generations, 
it is evident that the Colonial colleges will depend heavily on their 
ability to attract qualified staff from the United Kingdom, from the 
Dominions and, to a lesser extent, from other countries. It is within 
this period that the home universities must make their most decisive 
contribution, which can make or mar Colonial university education. 
They have both an opportunity and an obligation to ensure that the 
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new universities achieve from the outset the highest standards and 
that they learn from the experience and mistakes of the British 
universities. 


General Characteristics of the New Universities 

The Asquith Commission in fulfilling its terms of reference 
“to consider the principles which should guide the promotion of 
higher education, learning and research and the development of 
universities in the Colonies,” has attempted to distil from home 
experience some of the general lessons which are relevant and some of 
the conclusions derived from investigations of such special subjects 
as the functions of universities in medical, agriculture and veterinary 
education and in teacher training. ‘Thus, the commission emphasizes 
the need for the autonomy of the Colonial colleges—their 
independence from governmental control, their need of the security 
provided by financial endowments and by the system of block grants 
over periods of years. It insists on the importance of the residential 
character of the new universities, not only because of the great 
distances from which the students would be drawn (the West Indies 
Committee report recommending that the transportation expenses 
of the students travelling to and from the central university each year 
should be a charge on the university budget), but chiefly because of the 
educational value of community residences of students from all 
faculties. On many other points the commission gives advice 
derived from British experience—the necessity for an adequate range 
of subjects within the one institution to ensure that directly and 
indirectly the student acquires a general education and is not merely 
trained as a technician; the fundamental importance of the 
universities being centres of learning, permeated with the spirit of 
fundamental research ; the value of adequate libraries, of a long-term 
building programme, of extra-mural activities, of conditions of 
service for the staff appropriate to the special nature of university work. 

However authoritative and immediately valuable the advice of 
these commissions may be, the members would be the last to claim 
that the blue-prints they have drawn are final. Hence the proposal 
to establish the Inter-University Council, whose task it will be 
continuously to review and assess the developing needs of Colonial 
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higher education and to analyse the developing experience of home and 
other universities. The council will, no doubt, investigate the lessons 
to be learned from higher educational work in the French and Dutch 
Colonies, from such countries as India, Turkey and the U.S.S.R, 
which have attempted educational revolutions, and from the fertile 
experimentation in the U.S.A. In no sense, however, will the 
Colonial colleges be merely the passive recipients of advice and 
guidance from the Inter-University Council. They will have a 
much to teach as they have to learn. As living institutions adapting 
themselves to meet unique conditions and unprecedented problems, 
they will provide experience which may well challenge some of the 
assumptions and established habits of the home universities. They 
will raise questions which will call for a radical analysis and deeper 
self-knowledge by the British academic world. Is there a genuine 
principle behind the present distinction between “arts” and 
‘* science’’, or is it an organizational survival ? Are the “ humanities” 
in fact efficient instruments for humane education? Are we quite 
sure what we mean by “intellectual discipline’? when we insist 
on classics or mathematics in organizing the subjects to be 
included in a degree course ? 

Probably in two particular spheres, the Colonial universities may 
most fruitfully contribute in this process of ‘“ reverse lease-lend”. 
First, because of the desperate need for technically and professionally 
qualified specialists, and because the home conditions of students are 
such that the college will be almost the sole source of their cultural 
development, the Colonial colleges will be more squarely confronted 
than we at home by the problems of the relationship between 
vocational training and general education. In thinking through this 
question and experimenting in methods of solving the problems 
raised, the Colonial colleges will certainly have valuable experience to 
offer to the home universities. Secondly, the Colonial universities 
will not be able to evade a direct and explicit responsibility for the 
spiritual and moral development of their students. Although they 
will become increasingly the expression of their local cultures, they 
are, and must remain, instruments for the introduction of an alien 
culture into societies whose own moral and intellectual structure has 
already been shaken by contact with the West. The students 
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separated from some of the traditions and sanctions of their own 
societies, face greater problems of personal adjustment than do 
British students in the relative stability of their society and its moral 
and cultural assumptions. It would be as disastrous to encourage a 
hollow imitation of Western customs as it would be for the Colonial 
universities to ignore this central problem of human values. They 
may well discover methods which it would profit the home universities 
to adopt in tackling problems which at present they are inclined to 
ignore. 


A Challenging Opportunity 
The whole plan for the next stage of development of higher 


education in the Colonies is full of challenge to the British universities 
as well as to the Colonial peoples. ‘To create several entirely new 
universities, whose graduates will be the leaders of their peoples’ 
social, cultural, economic and political advance—to do so in full 
awareness of the dangers of imposing alien customs on other countries, 
while ensuring that we give of the best of our own experience, to do 
so at a time of acute shortage in academic manpower at home, and 
to do so in full intention that having assisted in their birth we should 
encourage the universities to achieve complete independence so that 
we can learn from them in their maturity—will make unparalleled 
demands on our university resources and statesmanship which we 
dare not fail to meet. 











WHY COMPULSORY PHILOLOGY ?! 
By A. Ewert 


Assuming that we are here concerned only with an Honours 
course leading to the degree of B.,A., our answer must depend on 
what is meant (a) by philology, and (b) by an Honours course. In 
other words, the question can have little meaning without reference 
to the larger question: Why compulsory anything? Because one 
looks in vain, in the three articles published in the first number, for 
a clear indication of what the authors’ answers would be to this 
essential wider question, it is not easy to see the point of the 
controversy. 

The N.U.S. resolution does not condemn compulsory philology. 
What it does is to criticize “ the too detailed study of philology and 
the older forms of the language ” and to recommend “a study of the 
broad basis of the history of language and literature”. These are 
admirable sentiments and they reveal a recognition of the fact that 
questions of degree, of kind and of method are here involved. The 
executive committee has, therefore, wisely deferred a formulation of 
policy until up-to-date information is available about the curriculum 
in the various universities. 


What should be Compulsory ? 

I am not qualified to speak of the place which philology occupies 
in these various curricula. Nor, if I were, would I venture to judge 
them publicly. I would only say on this matter that I dissociate 
myself entirely from Professor Saurat’s sweeping condemnation of 
the achievement of his colleagues in this country. I prefer to 
consider, without reference to any existing syllabus, the question: 
What should be compulsory in an Honours course and should 
philology be one of the compulsory elements ? ? 

Confining myself to what may be considered the aims of formal 
university teaching, I would start from the premiss that it is, first, the 





1 In this article Professor Ewert replies to some of the questions raised in 
the Symposium Why Compulsory Philology ? in the last number. 

2 In what follows I have ventured to repeat, here and there, portions of 
an address delivered to the Modern Language Association in 1939 (see 
Modern Languages, xx, pp. 102-112). 
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duty of a university to turn out graduates whose minds are trained, 
in whom the faculties of critical analysis and judgment have been 
developed to such an extent that they can be brought to bear, and are 
instinctively brought to bear, upon whatever new facts, situations and 
problems present themselves, whether these arise from their various 
post-graduate vocations or from the ordinary daily round. No less 
js it a part of this primary duty to enlarge the outlook of the student, 
to extend the range of his sympathies, to deepen his appreciation of 
beauty, and to make him generous and humane in the fullest sense of 
the words. In the second place, a university may also be expected to 
equip him with such qualifications and accomplishments as will 
prepare him for the practical demands of life and, as far as possible, 
for his chosen profession or calling. 


CONTENT AND METHOD 


While not denying the importance of the latter element (which 
may be called content), I would maintain that in an Honours course 
it cannot be allowed to obscure or interfere with the first (which may 
be called method). Since there is, perhaps, a natural tendency for 
the teacher to cast himself in the role of an authorized purveyor of 
knowledge, he cannot be altogether blamed for feeling that there is 
placed upon him a sort of categorical imperative to preach the truth 
that in him lies. He will, however, fail in his duty if he imagines 
that it is his primary function to instil the “truth”. The central 
purpose of an Honours course should be to provide a training in the 
handling of evidence—whether that evidence be furnished by the 
material facts of nature, by literary and linguistic manifestations, 
by the abstract conceptions of the human mind or by the religious, 
political and social experiences of mankind. It would, indeed, be a 
sorry prospect if we should ever conceive it to be our function merely 
to turn out graduates filled with what we consider the right kind of 
information, ‘‘ sound ” ideas, and a “‘ correct ” attitude to authority. 

If the content of an Honours course in modern languages be 
judged with these considerations in mind, the claims of philology to be 
included might appear self-evident. But it is all too clear that 
philology is still, for some of those who write controversially upon 
this subject, what it was some thirty or forty years ago, and that they 
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conceive of it as a detailed examination of a limited number of lines 
of some ancient text or texts, with notes on the derivation of words 
and their history down to some point well short of the sixteenth century, 
They do not seem to remember that, because language is, in the 
last resort, almost the only means of human intercourse, it would 
appear to be a subject worthy of close study and that philology should 
be the basis of any scientific study of mind as opposed to matter. 
The student may come to know, for example, that Descartes uses the 
word “ passions ”’ in a sense which we of the twentieth century call 
special, and in establishing that fact he may be said to be a philologist 
in the making. But can anyone deny that his knowledge of Descartes 
would be sharpened if he took into consideration what philology can 
tell him about the use of the word “ passions ”’ by the contemporaries 
and predecessors of Descartes ? The student of Montaigne faced with 
the problem of explaining a passage of that author will certainly go 
astray if he does not see the passage in a proper linguistic perspective 
and is ignorant of the usage (in vocabulary and syntax) of Montaigne 
and his age. 

When it is remembered that the great literary movements—for 
example, the Pléiade, the Classical School, the Romantic Movement— 
are to a large extent linguistic movements, it is nothing less than 
amazing that opposition to philology should come from teachers of 
literature. Moreover, questions of form and style can hardly produce 
more than vague generalizations and conventional or subjective 
criticism unless philology is brought in to answer the question: 
How has the author used the resources of the language to give form 
and consistency to his thoughts and emotions ?—i.e., unless the critic 
brings to bear (a) a knowledge of those resources—not of language in 
general, but of the language of the time and place—and (b) a 
consideration of those processes by which thought and emotion are 
translated into speech. 


The Scientific Study of Language 

Apart, however, from the applied uses of philology, the scientific 
study of language is in itself an invaluable discipline and a complement 
to the disciplines provided by literary criticism and the other elements 
included in an Honours course in modern languages. Philology is a 
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scientific training based upon observation of facts (partly physical, 
partly psychological) and their interpretation, the conclusions being 
built up by a combination of inductive and deductive reasoning. 
The salutary effects of this discipline are not uniformly observable in 
all students, but even a brief experience of examining for an Honours 
degree would convince anyone that they are certainly not less uniform 
than those produced by a purely “literary” discipline. And it may 
well be asked, following the survey of a wider field, whether literary 
studies can show progress comparable with the strides made by 
philology, and particularly Romance philology, in the last fifty years. 

It is largely because the facts and materials of philology are so 
abundant that the constitution of a curriculum is a matter for constant 
reconsideration and, if necessary, revision. Such questions as the 
following, cited at random, would at any rate seem to be at all times 
worthy of consideration: Why write p-e-t-i-t for the masculine 
pati and then indicate the addition of a ¢ in the feminine patit by 
writing ane? Why je meurs, but nous mourons ? Why the subjunctive 
after bien que and quoique even when the concession is a fact and 
presented as such? It is surely better to seek the answer to such 
questions than to regard an irregular verb as an absurdity and to 
dismiss the language as a mass of irrational exceptions and 
anomalies. 

I do not know on what grounds the critics of philology justify the 
inclusion of works of literature, but one may take it that these are to 
be read both because they possess aesthetic qualities, and because 
they bring the student into contact with great minds and, through 
them, with the genius of the race. This being so, it seems absurd to 
set up such artificial barriers as the Renaissance and to say that 
whatever is of earlier date does not merit study. There is, doubtless, 
much in medieval literature which is so bound up with the age that 
its message is to us of slight value, but there are also sides of the French 
genius upon which Racine is silent and which such a work as the 
Chanson de Roland reveals even to the most superficial reader. Some 
first-hand knowledge of pre-Renaissance manifestations of the 
French genius should, therefore, be expected of every student for 
Honours in French, even if it be only to enable him to see more 
modern aesthetic ideals and other conceptions in proper perspective. 
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Culture and History 

No one is likely to dissent from the view that graduates in modern 
languages should possess a knowledge of the history and general 
culture of the country or countries to which a language belongs, 
The difficulty is that there is not room for the extra discipline involved 
in the scientific study of the sources and materials of history, and the 
mere acquisition of second-hand or third-hand information can hardly 
be said to satisfy requirements on the score of method. It would 
seem best, therefore, that the student’s knowledge of _ these 
subjects should be tested (if a specific test is desired) in a preliminary 
examination. So far as the Honours course proper is concerned, 
history should be treated as a necessary ancillary without being tested 
by direct and exclusively historical questions. Here, surely, the 
best hope for the future lies in breaking down the view that the 
student must never learn anything which is not safe ‘‘ examination 
material,” and that the purpose of the syllabus is to prescribe the 
strict bounds beyond which he must not stray. 

Similarly, the desire to bring contemporary literature within the 
range of the student’s interests is understandable and commendable. 
Not so the suggestion that it should be used as material for 
examinations. We stand too close to such works to judge them in 
proper perspective ; they have not yet been subjected to that most 
essential of tests—the test of “time.” By this, it need hardly be 
added, we mean that maturing of judgement—that process of sifting 
and detachment and distillation of opinions—which is a necessary 
condition of a fruitful study of literature and of a sound training. 

In conclusion, one would ask the critics of philology, and particularly 
those who seem to bridle instinctively at the mention of the word, to 
accept, if considered salutary, the alternative designation ‘‘ study of 
language,”’ and to consider carefully whether they are not in fact 
tilting at some particular form which the subject may have taken or 
at shadows of the past. And above all, one hopes that the last will 
soon have been heard of the artificial antithesis between language and 
literature and of the attempt to separate arbitrarily language from 
culture and to set one against the other, an undertaking which to the 
philologist seems a complete aberration. 
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THE CASE FOR UNIVERSITY DRAMA 
By Nevill Coghill 


The study of the art and history of drama at our universities has 
hardly begun. A country which gave birth to Shakespeare and still 
nourishes Shaw, which has laughed to the tune of Congreve and Wilde 
and wept to the tune of Barrie, in which Ben Johnson is still 
“ Box-Office,” and in which Sheridan and Goldsmith are often staged 
in London, Stratford and elsewhere, might well be expected to honour 
so rich a native drama—if what has been partly adopted from Ireland 
and Scotland may be claimed in some sense as “‘ native ”—by a special 
and officially countenanced attention at its great universities. 

Although English playwrights are studied in our schools and 
universities, they are, for the most part, studied as writers, as men 
whose weapon was the pen, rather than the stage and the actor ; 
official productions of their plays as part of the curriculum were, 
until recently, rare at schools, and such productions are still more 
rare at universities. This is unfortunate. The production of a 
great play by a school or university is a celebration, a solemnitas, 
a thing to take pride in; it is a ‘ two-hour’s traffic’ which gathers to 
itself so much of the spiritual and intellectual life of the place that it 
may be fairly said to be ‘an abstract or brief chronicle’ of its best 
activities, a flower rooted in a year of study. The quality of a school 
or university as a whole can express itself no less, perhaps more, in 
this way than by sending a boat to Henley. 


A Play is more than a Book 

Certainly it is good to read plays in the study, to ponder them as 
books. Meaning and beauty and a knowledge of the ways of thought 
and feeling flow into a reader’s mind; but the actual experience of 
producing, acting and seeing a play on a stage is a thing both closer 
to the author’s intention (and all criticism must begin from divining 
this), and also a way of giving an understanding that escapes even the 
most gifted reader in his study. How many of the writers that have 
sought to probe into the morals of Falstaff, with one eye on the text 
and another on the decalogue, have written anything to the purpose, 
compared with all that is so immediately apparent in that adorable old 
tuffian as presented to us recently by Mr. Ralph Richardson ? In that 
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performance all the problems of the critics were instantly and perfectly 
resolved by an actor on the stage. 

There are, indeed many plays—and great ones—which yield a 
fallacious meaning in the study; their true import can only become 
clear in action. More than once or twice, in preparing a production, 
I have buried myself in the great arm-chairs of Lamb, Bradley 
and others and puzzled out a studious meaning for my play, only to 
find in rehearsal that other more vivid and more important meanings 
spring out of it when released in action on a stage. The late George 
Gordon, formerly Professor of English at Oxford, once said to me: 
“When I wish to learn about something, I advertise a course of 
lectures on it’’; and this paradox is no less applicable to plays, 
When I am uncertain of the meaning of a play, I try to produce it; 
and production has, in many cases, taught me an understanding which 
no other kind of work or research upon it could have yielded. I beg 
this to be believed by those who have not attempted it ; production 
illuminates a play as nothing else can. 

Work of this kind is certainly a work of learning—a true part of 
education—and not a waste of time. I concede that it is enjoyable, 
but the days are gone when drudgery was thought essential to study. 
To rehearse a full-length Shakespeare play asks no more than an hour 
and a half a day, for five or six weeks. A little care in arranging 
rehearsal-sheets easily ensures that no one actor is called every day, 
and even those with the largest parts may not be needed (for the first 
few weeks at least) on more than two or three days in any week. 
The total of time so spent does not, for example, approach the total 
spent in rowing or football; and if the enjoyableness of athletics is 
not held against them, let not the pleasure of a play be held against its 
rehearsal. I was a rowing man myself. 


Academic and Vocational Study 

In almost all American universities, the drama is taken seriously 
as a subject. I have visited many and seen their excellent work and 
programmes. ‘Their approach is not quite the same as our own, but 
they are seeking to solve a slightly different problem. Briefly, they 
are trying—or so it seems to a visitor—to fit men and women for 
useful careers in this or that field of life and, at the same time, to save 
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them from too narrow a specialization in that particular field. Thus, 
aman hoping to make his way -in life as a playwright, an actor, a 
producer or a stage-manager will, in four years, not only be taught, 
and have experience of, all things, technical and humane, that belong 
to the drama, and have belonged to it in the past and in other 
civilizations, but he will also be obliged to extend himself in more 
general and not obviously related studies—as, for example, physics, 
chemistry, modern languages and philosophy. As a result of this 
curriculum, he emerges from his university with some qualifications 
as a man of general culture no less than as one of professional 
competence in drama. 

To me there is nothing derogatory in this view of the functions of a 
university. It differs from the traditions of English universities only 
inemphasis. Our approach to learning, at university level, is rather 
to see in science, philosophy, history and literature (and why not in 
drama ?) real subjects for intelligent curiosity and research. ‘To know 
and think about such things is in itself good and teaches a man 
something of how to live, even if it need not teach him how to make 
aliving. But the vocational aspect of learning has never been wholly 
neglected in this country ; even at Oxford or Cambridge ordinands 
have, for centuries, studied theology, and barristers-to-be have read 
law; and, although a student of neither class is fully equipped on the 
technical side at the end of his career at the university but goes on to 
a theological college or to ‘“‘ read for the Bar,” each has acquired a 
philosophic or general approach to the problems of Christianity or 
Law which will underlie and reinforce the technical discharge of his 
duties in either profession. ‘To this extent his university training is 
the ground of his later career. 

Although vocational training is not the main objective in English 
universities, we have some regard to the training and placing of useful 
citizens in useful jobs. If drama were studied at our universities, in 
action as well as in books, the academic quality of such work need not 
in any way be sacrificed to the vocational. It would certainly help 
those intending to find their careers in it to grasp basic principles, 
to form a sense of dramatic styles and to fit themselves to undertake 
production or other work in theatres and film-studios. Even if, in 
accordance with our general academic traditions, the emphasis of a 
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Department of Drama in an English university should, and would, 
be laid more on the academic than the vocational aspects of theatre, 
there is to such study a practical and vocational side. 

What are the academic aspects of theatre ? They are those which 
can be studied for their own sake, as things interesting in themselves, 
irrespective of immediate and specific return in terms of jobs, or 
even in terms of university examinations. ‘They are those from which 
a man may learn or conjecture something of the history of the human 
spirit and of how that spirit has most characteristically expressed 
itself, what relation the drama of a given age has had to its religious, 
philosophical, social and aesthetic consciousness. Such a study is no 
less worthy of a university than is that of history, foreign languages 
or politics. It is chiefly on this account that every university 
needs a theatre. 


Insight gained from Performance 

‘A lecture on the relations between the religious life and the ancient 
drama of Greece can do much to open a man’s mind to one important 
and historic function of theatre—its power to present religious and 
philosophical ideas—but how much more vivid and intelligible such 
a lecture would become if it were timed to coincide with an actual 
production of such a play as Oedipus! ‘Those who saw the recent 
production of this play by the Old Vic Company will know. Again, 
it is a commonplace of criticism that the plays of Congreve and his 
contemporaries were artificial fantasies, bearing no relation to any life 
ever actually lived—fantasies of elegant indecency, of debauch 
masquerading as wit—a sort of lascivious algebra which at one time 
strangely pleased a jaded aristocratic taste and gave no picture of 
historic actuality. 

This kind of criticism is only excusable in a critic who has never 
seen such plays properly presented. Mr. John Gielgud’s production 
of Love for Love blew away all such cobwebs. In that production 
the lightness and speed of the style took away all offence from 
what does, in heavy print, seem coldly immoral, while the manners 
and costumes and furniture, authentically reproduced, gave 4 
credible picture of Restoration society. On the stage such a play is, 
unquestionably, more truly understood as the author intended it 
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No one can feel it to be either repellent or divorced from reality. 
Everyone finds it to his taste. 

Not much has been done in the way of restoring mediaeval plays to 
modern audiences; they are judged (in the study) to be crudely 
written Biblical scenes interspersed with occasional and unseemly 
knock-about. But let anyone take the trouble to produce one, and he 
will see how deep a sense of worship can combine in the richly 
boisterous world of simple folk and Christian feeling. It is as if 
laughter intensified the power to pray, as if the sublime could best 
be apprehended by those who are open to the ridiculous, as if 
Christianity were a thing so strong that it can include all the explosions 
of laughter a dramatist can devise. ‘To perceive this, as it can be 
perceived in a production, is not only to enter more fully into the 
world of Chaucer and Langland, but even to extend our own powers of 
imaginative vision in matters of religion and comedy and, as literary 
critics, to apprehend a little of that native genius of England which so 
freely mixes and alternates our natural moods, and makes the 
intrusions of comedy into Shakespeare’s tragedies as inevitably 
acceptable as a mixture of flowers in the herbaceous border (another 
most characteristically English invention). 

The discovery of the quality and character of history and of the 
teaches of the human mind are certainly a part of the work of a 
university, and the presentation of any plays that can stand for the 
age that made them, or for some aspect of its life, is one way in which 
such work can most readily and memorably be done. Even more 
than what we read, we remember and understand what we see 
and hear. 


A Laboratory-Theatre 

Considered in this light, it is at once obvious that the production 
of such plays will not reveal all the truth about them and their making 
unless they are produced on the type of stage (or an approximation to 
it) for which they were originally written. It is for this and like 
reasons that the Oxford University Drama Commission, sent by the 
generosity of Sir Alexander Korda to study Departments of Drama 
in American Universities, has returned with a recommendation not 
simply to build a University Theatre, but such a theatre as could 
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(by a few simple adjustments) be altered in shape—at least in the 
shape of its stage. ‘The idea is architecturally possible. Plans are 
already in existence and a model is under construction for a theatre 
that can, by very easy mechanisms, quickly be converted from what 
gives all the essentials of a classical Greek theatre to one almost 
exactly like an Elizabethan; or, if it be preferred, a Restoration 
theatre such as Dryden would have used, or a modern that would 
suit Ibsen or Shaw. It is hoped that the model of this building may 
be on view in Oxford, and possibly in London, shortly. It will 
certainly be worth the inspection of all who are interested in the 
history and construction of theatres and in the problems of style and 
production. No such theatre exists, so far as the commission was 
able to learn, anywhere else in the world. It is a new invention, a 
Laboratory-Theatre, in which experiments in the understanding and 
presentation of almost any European play surviving from Greek 
times can be made under the essential conditions of its original 
production, whether it was in the Age of Aspasia, Queen Elizabeth, 
Nell Gwynne or Queen Victoria. It may, indeed, well prove more 
adaptable even than this and be able to serve the needs of the 
Ludus Coventriae, or some other mediaeval drama, as easily. Scientists 
have their laboratories for research, and students of literature, of 
history and of the styles of drama would, in such a building, be able 
to follow suit. Such, at least, is the hope of the Oxford University 
Drama Commission, and this hope is so far realized as to be shown an 
architectural possibility for furthering the study of one of the great 
arts of Europe. Time will show if this theatre will ever be built; 
but at least it could be ; the working model and the architect’s report 
will prove it. 


Public Interest and University Leadership 
In recent years there has been a signal increase of public interest in 


theatrical work. It is not only that our foremost companies of actors’ 
(who can take high rank among the actors of the world) have beet) 
presenting excellent and scholarly productions of old masterpieces) 
full of an old and a new life, but also that the public is also alive to; 
this movement. It was hardly possible to get a seat in the past twoy 
years at the New Theatre or the Haymarket during their great rum/ 
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of classical repertory; other theatres are branching out into 
experiments ancient and modern with acclaimed success ; the work 
of CEMA in this field has partly led and partly responded to popular 
demand ; and the huge successes of the British Drama League in 
festival after festival all over England is another index of a general 
revival of enthusiasm for drama. Many schools, such as Haileybury, 
Bradfield, Raynes Park, Bristol Grammar School and Radley College, 
have made their annual Shakespeare (or other classic production) the 
great feature of the year ; some have even taken them on tours of the 
Northern Capitals of Europe with sustained success and welcome. 

Here are what seem the first flowerings of the energies and interests 
of a genuinely national movement towards the drama, which, if 
properly led, may well embody and maintain our heritage in this art, 
perhaps the richest of its kind, dormant among us for so long. Where 
there is so much intelligent and excited interest, it is hardly too much to 
hope that a new race of dramatists may rise among us as vigorously 
as they did under Queen Elizabeth. Even in the arts there is a 
relation between demand and supply. 

It was from the universities that the first Elizabethan 
master-playwrights came; it would be a pity if, in the twentieth 
century, the universities put forth no comparable strength and 
neglected the study of an art once so powerful and splendid in England, 
and one towards which the nation seems at last to be turning—and 
returning. 











THE ARTS GRADUATE AND BUSINESS 
By F. C. Hooper 

‘* Business ”’ is used here as a broad term to distinguish conveniently 
between the career-field represented by industry, commerce, and the 
many ancillary services such as transport, catering, insurance, broking 
and banking, and the career-field represented by the social services 
and the professions generally. No false division of the country into 
two camps is intended by the definition. It is simply a recognition 
that they present, for all practical purposes, two distinct types of 
opportunity between which those who leave our universities each 
year must make a choice—a choice which is, more often than not, 
likely to be permanent, particularly if it leads away from business, 
The purpose of this article is to review some of the circumstances 
which surround that choice as it applies to business. One thing is 
certain: it is upon the success of our operations as a_ business 
community that our living as a nation depends, and not merely the 
incomes of a few people ; and this success is itself dependent upon the 
quality of those who engage in business. We cannot afford the view 
that business is, as a career, a second-best and for second-raters. 


The Present Situation 

The present position of business, for the university man facing 
the choice of a career, is very much the damaging one just stated. 
In this country the view that a business career is inferior in status, long 
held upon social grounds, is now no less firmly rooted in the educated 
classes in general and the teaching profession in particular, whose 
traditional distrust of business, powerfully supported by idealists and 
ideologists in search of new social values, has communicated itself 


to a wide circle of the public, and not least to students at our | i 
du 


universities. 

The effects are seen cumulatively in the disproportionately small 
share of university men who were accustomed in the years before the 
war to enter business direct from university. Of those who did enter, 
few had achieved distinction in liberal studies. When the situation 
was analysed recently by the Cambridge University Appointments 
Board,+ there was little evidence that the business world had, in the 





1 University Education and Business. | Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 
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years before the war, either cared or done much about it. Business, 
apart from the exceptional firm, offered little to the university man 
conscious of genuine ability and keen to gain promotion, and least of 
all to the graduate with a degree unrelated to business. 

Firms were, as ever, ready to accept the trained technician, engineer 
or industrial chemist. He was offered a reasonable salary and 
prospects ; and, if ambitious and capable, he might hope to step later 
in life from his specialist career to a post in general administration. 

To the university man of liberal education—to the man not 
vocationally educated—the business world usually extended a cold 
hand. Often he was made to understand that his previous 
academic training was a hindrance rather than a help, that his 
academic distinctions were valueless during business hours ; that he 
must, in consequence, expect to “start at the bottom,” and gain 
promotion like any other junior who had had the greater sagacity to 
enter the firm straight from school. It was impressed upon him that, 
in the immediate sense of business values, his earning power—and 
thus his market status—was low. His starting salary compared 
unfavourably with that of an administrative grade trainee in the 
Civil Service or even of a secondary school teacher. The long-term 
prospects in business might well, by contrast, be financially brighter 
than in other careers ; but that long-term prospect was, in the case of 
business, a speculation which might not come off, while the 
advantages of the professional career were real and immediate. 
Nor were the prospects of the latter, though more modest, negligible. 
The tutor who might advise his promising student to prefer a 
professional to a business career, could reinforce his counsel with the 
cold logic that a bird in the hand was well worth a couple in so 


Moreover, to a lack of a reasonable starting salary was often added 
the lack of a proper training in the business, 7.e., a training adapted to 


_ aman who had been expensively trained to go to the root of a matter, 


to see problems as a whole, and to find their solution in a true balance 
of all their parts. The graduate often found himself treated like a child. 


on routine tasks (at which he was inevitably inferior to the youngster 
recently from school), placed under superiors who had all the 
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** practical man’s ” contempt for the scholar and the theorist, and who 
were jealous and distrustful of the graduate, in whom they saw, 
threat to their own position and to the prospects of their own proteges, 
As a result, many of those university men who did enter busines 
drifted out after a few years, and business wrote them off as failures, 


Can we afford it? 

Such has been broadly the situation. Should we try to change it! 
If so, there has never been a better time. Business leaders like 
Lord Woolton (himself trained as a sociologist) have stressed the need 
for change. ‘The reports of Working Parties have underlined its 
importance. The question cannot, however, be answered with a 
rhetorical “Yes!” The traditional distrust of business for the 
university man is not wholly ill-founded. It is strongly entrenched 
and cannot easily be overcome. It is powerfully reinforced by the 
fact that the business world generally has not hitherto had much 
experience of the best type of university man, at least on the Arts side. 

An answer must be found in terms of solid, practical reasons, 
measurable in thriving, expanding businesses, if a majority of firms in 
the country are to embark on a policy of bringing in a proportion of 
management recruits from university men whose degree-training is 
not related to business. For that answer we must look in two 
directions—to the growing importance, and indeed the primacy, of 
management as an art in its own right whose practice at the highest 
possible level of performance is essential to this country’s trade 
position, and to the practical contribution which a liberal education 
at university level can make to that performance. 


The Primacy of Management 

At first sight it must seem somewhat paradoxical, at a time when 
“the rate of change of the rate of change ” in technical matters has 
reached an unexampled high peak, to state a claim for the primacy 
of management against the immense importance of the technician. 
But there does appear on reflection to be little doubt that the claim 
of the former must be sustained. 

It is broadly true that the favourable conditions which brought 
about this country’s pre-eminent industrial position over the last 
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century no longer hold good. We are no longer the leading country 
for cheap power. Other countries are as well-equipped for production 
and research. New techniques can be captured or by-passed in a few 
years. ‘Thus the day when trade supremacy could be regarded as 
safely founded on the maintenance of exclusive technical advantages 
is past. 

The net result of the changed pattern is to bring in quality of 
management as a decisive ‘‘ variable” in competitive efficiency. 
Management can be, indeed, doubly decisive since it is the very 
essence of good management to attract to itself the best technicians 
and to create conditions in which their special skills may bear fruit. 
No less is it the province of management to establish and maintain 
those sound labour-relations and incentives without which the 
successes made possible by technical invention and skill must always 
be in jeopardy. ‘There can be no question that this country will, in 
the years ahead, need the highest technical expertise ; but we should 
acknowledge that highly-skilled management must be the over- 
riding prerequisite of success. 


Education for Management 

It is at this point that the Arts graduate enters into the picture. 
The finest practice of top-level management on the scale of a modern 
business calls for qualities of mind and culture far wider than those 
which a specialist management or technical training can set out to 
give, and of an order which no amount of practical experience in 
business can be expected to convey. To neither of these can we look 
to give the wide grasp of the humanities and of the basic principles 
of living, the sound scale of ‘“‘ values,” for which there is an increasing 
call in those who are likely to be required to fill the higher 
management positions in business, and who must, above all, have a 
highly-trained capacity to appraise the “total situation”, and to meet 
and deal with people and events at every level. 

It is on this ground that the supporters of a liberal education as the 
best foundation for management base their advocacy. Such an education 
Should achieve many things, all essential to the full development 
of management quality. It trains the mind. It confers the ability 
to tackle a subject and to distinguish sharply between fact and opinion, 
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between details and general principles. It teaches a man to ask 
“Why?” and to seek the fundamental answer. It trains him to 
express himself so as to be as fully effective in exposition as in 
analysis. Allin all, it should found within him an attitude of mind, an 
attitude to life and its problems, which will make a decisive 
contribution to his quality in management. It was not for nothing 
that the Chinese regarded the Confucian scholar, the “‘ Enlightened 
Man ”’ classically trained in the art of living, as the true pillar of 
administration. 

It is for such qualities as these that business ought to look to 
the university man with a liberal background rather than to the 
graduate-technician. The value which such qualities can have, asa 
foundation for later practical training both in the techniques and 
principles of management, and in the techniques and needs of a 
particular business, justifies business in recruiting men of general 
university background with the intention that they shall work up to 
management level. 

It must not, however, be assumed that these qualities can only be 
gained, or developed, by means of a particular type of university 
education, e.g., ‘‘ Greats’ or “‘ Modern Greats’’. Suitable, and indeed 
admirable in their results, as these studies have been proved to be for 
certain minds, there is ample proof that the same broad ends—as far 
as business is concerned—can be attained in other ways. Our plea 
must be towards the relevance to business of any of the accepted 
fields of “ liberal” degree-training, provided they are handled at the 
high level of a university. It is the approach, the culture and—above 
all—a certain balance of mind which is both objective and 
imaginative that matter. 


Business training at University level 

At this point it is not irrelevant to ask whether a general (i.e., an 
entirely unspecialized) and introductory course upon the structure 
of business and the principles of business management might not be 
appropriate in the later stages of university training for those who may 
wish to enter business. The introduction of a general business 
course on these lines into university training could not inaptly take 
several forms. It might, for instance, form an integral part of the 
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degree-course for “‘ Modern Greats”; it might be taken as a special 
subject in its own right (with an examination and diploma at 
completion of the course), which could be taken during the second 
or third year of a degree course, possibly in the long vacation. In 
addition, it might form an optional or subsidiary subject for degrees 
in engineering or industrial chemistry. 


The Emerging Pattern 

What forces are already actively at work on these lines, and how far 
is a pattern of management-training actually emerging? The answer 
is positive and interesting. In addition to the efforts of the Institute 
of Industrial Administration and similar bodies long-established in the 
field of management, there is the Government’s Business Training 
Scheme for ex-service men and women of potential management 
quality. Under this scheme a general, introductory course in business 
management has been worked out in detail after prolonged 
consideration of evidence from leading educationists and business 
men. . 

This course is now running at over fifty commercial and technical 
colleges throughout the country, and by the close of the scheme several 
thousand ex-service students matured in age and of high quality— 
a number are university graduates and most of them of university 
standard—will have passed through it into business. There they 
will receive specialized, practical training from the angle of 
management in the specialized course which may extend to two years 
and which forms an integral and important part of the Business 
Training Scheme. By the end of 1946 over 1,200 firms were 
running specialized courses of this nature—courses which had 
hitherto been the exception in business rather than the rule. 

The effect of the Business Training Scheme has been, in short, not 
only to make a course of training such as the General Business Course 
a practical possibility, but to launch it as a going concern in commercial 
colleges and to provide in advance the optimum conditions for its 
continuance under its own power after the Government’s Business 
Training Scheme has ended. A number of Working Parties have 
made recommendations which are wholly in line with such a 
development ; and it would not be difficult to adapt such a course, 
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designed as it has been for mature men of graduate calibre, to ful 
university level. ‘The outcome must depend in equal measure upon 
the attitude of the universities and upon the support which js 
forthcoming from employers. 


How many can business absorb ? 

In practice it is probably more realistic to approach the answer 
from the opposite angle ; What number of Arts graduates is busines 
likely to get ? Great expansions may be expected in professions and 
occupations requiring university training—particularly in the health 
services and in science and technology. The call for Arts graduates 
will come for many years from the teaching profession. Nor can the 
need for the increased recruitment of graduates to the central and 
local Government services be ignored. 

When we set these known demands and priorities against the 
facilities available at universities, we are left with the conclusion that 
2,000 Arts graduates a year seeking a business career would be a 
probable maximum. Such a number—and it is not likely to be 
materially exceeded in our time—should certainly not overtax the 
absorptive capacity of business, if employers generally can be 
convinced of the potential value of university men with a general 
rather than a vocational training, and of the success with which such 
men may be “ made over ” to their businesses. 

Much rests on that “if”. It is with business that the last word 
lies. It is the individual employer who must attract and select the 
right type of man. If Arts graduates of high quality are to enter 
business in appreciable numbers, there must be a reversal not only 
of the type of training and treatment, but also of the selection 
procedure to which the majority of businesses are traditionally 
accustomed. The existing method may be fitted to deal with the 
man already within the business about whose effectiveness in action 
the employer can judge ; but it is wholly unsuited to the university 
man whose business quality is inevitably potential and latent rather 
than present and patent. The new approach to high-level entry— 
the extension to the generality of businesses of quality-appraisal 
already practised by progressive firms—lies at the root of the entry 
of the Arts graduate to business. 
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NUMBERS OF STUDENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


By J. T. Saunders 


The report of the Barlow Committee on Scientific Man Power 
refers to the need for increasing the output of scientists from British 
universities. Before the war the universities were, according to that 
report, turning out an average of 2,500 scientists every year. After 
areview of the demand for scientists in the next decade, the Barlow 
Committee came to the conclusion that the immediate aim should be 
a yearly output from the universities of 5,000 newly qualified 
scientists. Since the committee has said that it would deprecate any 
attempt to meet the increased demand for scientists and technologists 
at the expense of students of other subjects, it must be assumed that 
it envisages doubling the whole output of graduates from British 
universities in the next ten years. 

We also learn from the report that the University Grants Committee 
invited all the universities of Great Britain and the three university 
colleges of Exeter, Nottingham, and Southampton to estimate, without 
regard to financial considerations, what expansion of their student 
body they would contemplate on a return to normal conditions. 
Oxford and Cambridge expressed the view that any sudden 
considerable increase of their pre-war numbers of students was 
neither possible nor desirable, but the other English universities 
expressed the view that an expansion of about 85 per cent. might be 
possible within the first post-war decade. In view of these replies, 
an examination of the growth of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, particularly the growth of these universities since 1800, 
is not without interest. 

Records of matriculations at both universities have been published, 
and Dr. J. A. Venn prepared in 1906 a graph! of these matriculations 
from 1544, the earliest date for which records were available. In the 
seventeenth century there were, on an average, between three and 
four hundred matriculations every year to each university ; but the 
number of matriculations in any particular year might vary greatly 


1 Oxford and Cambridge Matriculations 1544-1906. W. Heffer and Sons, 
Cambridge. 1908. 
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from the average. In a plague year there might be few, if any, 
matriculations, but in the following year the actual number of 
matriculations would be nearly twice the average, an indication that 
those whose matriculations had had to be deferred on account of fear 
of plague had all, or nearly all, come into residence later. The Civil 
War affected Oxford more than Cambridge, and matriculations at 
Cambridge during these years never fell so low as they did at Oxford, 
During the eighteenth century the yearly average number of 
matriculations to the two universities fell steadily, Cambridge declining 
more than Oxford. By 1770 the average number of matriculations 
to Cambridge was a little less than 150 a year, and those to Oxford 
a little less than 200. Matriculations at both universities continued 
at this low level until 1800, when, as the graph accompanying this 
article shows, there began an increase which has continued to the 
present day. 

In the early years of both universities the number of students 
matriculated may not give an accurate record of the number of students 
actually admitted by colleges and subsequently residing. It is, 
however, probable that the number of unmatriculated students in 
residence was never very large in proportion to the number of those 
matriculated, and the practice of colleges allowing unmatriculated 
students to remain in residence fell into desuetude during the last 
century. 

The number of matriculations does, therefore, enable an estimate 
to be formed of the student population at any time, if the average 
number of matriculations is multiplied by a factor which Dr. Venn 
suggests should be four until mid-Victorian times for Cambridge and 
rather later for Oxford, and thereafter by rather more than three at both 
universities. ‘The census returns provide a check on these estimates 
of student populations, but census returns are only reliable when the 
date of taking the census falls within a period of university residence ; 
and allowance must be made for these returns doubtless including 
M.A’s as well as students. In 1807 and 1811 the census returns 
give the total university population of Cambridge as 811 and 814 
_ respectively, of which probably about 200 were Doctors or Masters 
of Arts. The total number of matriculations in the four years 
preceding each of these dates was 564 and 823, respectively. 
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The decennial averages, on which the graph is based, conceal the 
effect of the withdrawal of students between 1914 and 1918 on the 
two universities. This concealment is due to the low level of 
matriculations during the war years being compensated, as were 
plague years, by a short series of years in which the number of 
matriculations was abnormally high—the so-called ‘ post-war bulge’. 
If the actual matriculations for each year, instead of the average fora 
decade, had been plotted, the lines of growth would have shown a very 
sharp fall for the years 1914-15 to 1917-18, followed by a 
correspondingly sharp rise for the immediate post-war years. It 
should, however, be observed that the lines of growth do not proceed 
straightforwardly, thus indicating that the rate of growth since 1800 
has not been uniform. There was a pause in the increase about 1850 
and another pause, less clearly indicated, about 1900. The growth 
from 1800 to 1830 coincided with a period of revived interest in 
university education. University College, London, was founded 
in 1826, King’s College in 1829, and Durham University in 1832. 
London University dates from 1832. No other university was 
founded until the Victoria University of Manchester received its 
charter in 1880, although Owens College, Manchester, the parent of 
the Victoria University, began its teaching career in 1851. 

There is good reason to suppose that the growth of Oxford and 
Cambridge during the first three decades of the last century was 
brought to a standstill by the restraints of the old statutes which were 
little changed from those which had regulated the lives of the two 
universities in the seventeenth century, and were entirely inadequate 
for the altered social conditions of the beginning of the nineteenth 


century. At any rate, it is significant that, when the restraints of the | 


old statutes were swept away, the rate of growth not only increased 
but has remained fairly steady, the average rate of growth computed 
from the decennial average of matriculations being about 2 per cent. 
for Cambridge and about 1.6 per cent. for Oxford. At this rate of 
growth the number of matriculations doubles every 35 years at 
Cambridge and every 43 years at Oxford.! 





1 What has been said above does not refer to admissions of women. These 
have been excluded in calculating the averages on which the graph accom- 
panying this article is based. ‘There are now about 600 women students at 


Cambridge and about 1150 at Oxford. 
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That colleges have been able to accommodate increased numbers 
is due to considerable extensions of their buildings and to their being 
able to house large numbers of undergraduates in lodgings. Colleges 
are now so crowded, and the number of suitable lodgings has been so 
reduced as a result of the housing shortage, that it is difficult to 
believe more students can be accommodated. It is, nevertheless, 
equally difficult to believe that these two ancient universities will not 
yield, as they have done in the past, to the demand for admission and 
find some way both of further increasing their numbers and of 
overcoming the difficulties and dangers which are bound to arise 
from such an increase. But for such further increases to be possible 
financial provision is needed, and for this financial provision both 
universities are bound to look more to the State than they have done 
in the past. If, however, the necessary financial provision is 
available, it would appear that both Oxford and Cambridge must 
yield to pressure and expand, although perhaps not so rapidly as 
other universities. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


By G. B. Jeffery 


When the Minister of Education asked the universities what 
measure of responsibility for the training of teachers they were willing 
to accept, he asked a question which the universities found difficult to 
answer. They had not re-thought with sufficient clarity, or with 
sufficient regard to the needs of the post-war world, their meaning 
and purpose as universities. They were permeated by inadequate 
and outworn conceptions of education, and were therefore apt to 
take far too narrow a view of what is implied by a responsibility 
for the training of teachers. Nevertheless, the universities approached 
the answering of the question with the utmost gravity for they 
realized, not only that the answer would have important consequences 
for the development of education in this country, but that it would 
mark the starting point of tendencies which in due course would 
profoundly affect the development of the universities themselves. 


Universities as Trustees 

A university is a trustee for knowledge, securing its continuity 
through the changes of persons and generations, extending it by 
research, and diffusing it by teaching. The health of a university 
must ultimately be judged by the extent to which it becomes apparent 
over long periods of time that it has faithfully kept this trust. 

Whatever may be wrong with our universities, it does not lie in 
their failure to recognize this central purpose. It lies rather in their 
failure to realize all its implications and to translate it effectively 
into university life. We have fallen under the tyranny of “ subjects,” 
conceived as the constituent parts which together compose the 
totality of knowledge, whose territorial sovereignty is defended 
with military vigour. Hence the universities are very largely run 
by specialists, and most of the students they send out are specialists. 

The fault of a specialist is not that he has taken pains to acquire 
real knowledge in a necessarily restricted field ; it is that too often 
he does not know enough to be able to see the knowledge that he 
has in its true setting within the general body of knowledge. Accord- 
ingly some were inclined to answer the Minister by saying that the 
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training of teachers involves education which is not a proper 
university “‘ subject” since it transgresses all the traditional subject 
boundaries; and that any responsibility accepted by a university 
should be to some degree, remote. 


The Dangers of Timidity 

There is something about life in a university which fosters this 
academic timidity towards the world of affairs, and if those of us 
who have spent long in universities cannot altogether escape its 
influence, we should at least respect the healthier impulses of our 
students. Most of them, certainly most of the better sort of them, 
are with us because they want the knowledge and training that will 
enable them to give better service in the vocation that calls them. 
We should not count it against them that they seek in their own 
lives to work out that balance between thinking and doing which is 
the mark of a whole and healthy man. Hence, away with any 
argument that, because the training of teachers is vocational training, 
it is not the proper business of a university. 

A university is an integral part of the human society in which it is 
set, and it is the trustee for things which do not belong to it alone. 
The people look to their universities for the satisfaction of certain 
needs that cannot be met from any other quarter. A university, 
on its part, in working out its own central purposes should constantly 
have in mind the needs of the community that relies upon it. 
There is a need in England now. ‘The question of the Minister 
was part of a great pian, now in course of evolution, to give 
better educational opportunities to every boy and girl in this 
country—a great and noble plan which for its worthy realization 
required above all else the best teachers that our people can 
produce. It was in relation to this critical aspect of the need that 
the Minister addressed to the universities, not a question, but an 
appeal for the help that they alone could give to the forwarding of 
this great work. 

To their lasting glory the universities of this country have risen 
to a great opportunity, and it is now reasonably certain that in the 
very near future the universities will take a responsible part in the 
training of every man or woman entering the teaching profession. 
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Education as a Subject 

It would be a calamity if the universities, having accepted this 
great responsibility, pursued it with a low view of its meaning, or 
with a low view of education, the study of which should be the solid 
foundation of all teacher training. To those whose eyes are keen 
enough to see where history ends and literature begins, to draw a 
nice line between science and philosophy, and to ascribe to each of 
the sciences its proper realm, education must be, and must remain, 
a hotch-potch. ‘To those to whom education is a perspective of all 
knowledge seen through the eye of one who seeks to understand and 
to guide the development of the human person, it must always rank 
among the highest studies. Too often the university man thinks of 
a teacher as primarily an instructor. The teacher is more and more 
coming to think of himself as primarily an educator who uses 
instruction as one of the instruments of education. 

By far the greatest contribution that the universities can make to 
the training of teachers is the promotion of the study of education 
in this wide sense ; the scientific investigation of all those influences 
that tend to modify the behaviour of the human individual and to 
shape the course of his development in all its aspects—physical, 
intellectual and spiritual—personal and social. Studies of this sort 
will lead to knowledge which will bring with it a terrifying power, 
for it will be no less than the power to determine, in some measure, 
the kind of men and women who in a few years’ time will be England 
and the world. We shall find ourselves confronted by the same 
problems in graver form as those which now confront us through the 
recent advances in physical science unless our scientific study of 
Education is interrelated with a deeper philosophic study. Before 
we can wisely use the power that knowledge of education will give us, 
we must make up our minds as to what sort of men and women we want 
to produce, and what kind of a people we would hope to become. 


This kind of study of education can be properly pursued only in a | 
university with the best resources of knowledge and personnel that | 


the university can supply. It has a significance far beyond the 
teaching profession, but it is the essential basis of teacher training. 
That is the fundamental reason why the universities could not 
have evaded the responsibility they have now accepted. 
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It is not to be supposed that in one year of post-graduate study or 
in two or-three years spent in a training college a student can be made 
expert in this vast field. All that can be attempted is a preliminary 
and preparatory study that will be continued and extended in 
professional practice. Moreover, the school is the laboratory for the 
observation and experiment that provide the basis for scientific 
educational theory. ‘Thus the university study of education is 
inseparably linked with the schools and with the teaching profession. 
The responsibility for the preliminary training of teachers is only a 
part of the wider responsibility for promoting the study of education 
among practising teachers and generally for serving the intellectual 
needs of the profession. 


Organization and Administration 

I began this discussion of a controversial question by 
emphasising those aspects of it on which there is likely to be the 
greatest measure of agreement, for it is important that concentration 
of attention on the oustanding points of difference should not prevent 
the recognition of the very considerable area of agreement. It is 
significant that the controversy centres almost exclusively on questions 
of organization and administration. It is generally agreed that in the 
circumstances of this country, the most appropriate organization 
would be of a regional character. The country would be divided 
into areas and in general each area would be associated with a 
university lying within it. In each area there would be a School of 
Education and an Educational Centre which would be responsible 
for the co-ordination of the efforts of all institutions in the area 
concerned with the training of teachers, and would provide a meeting 
place and centre of interest for practising teachers and others 
concerned with education in the area. It is further agreed that the 
university, the training colleges, the teaching profession, local 
educational authorities, and the Ministry of Education would all 
have essential contributions to make to this work, and that it could 
succeed only if the co-operation of all parties could be secured. 

Differences emerge only when it is asked which of all these 
co-operating parties should assume responsibility. One half of the 
McNair Committee recommended Scheme A, under which the 
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School of Education would be part of the university and the university, 
while enlisting the co-operation of the other parties, would assume 
full responsibility for the work of the School. The other half of 
the McNair Committee recommended Scheme B, under which the 
area training authority would be a joint council and the formal 
responsibility of the university would be only that of a participant 
with others in the undertaking. Then someone devised an ingenious 
compromise which became known as Scheme C. The university in 
each area would take the initiative in promoting a School of 
Education as an institution legally separate from the university. 
Having taken the initiative in the foundation of such a School, 
the university would recede to the position of one of several partners. 
For a time controversy raged around the relative merits of A and 
B, and later it seemed to shift to a battle between A and C. However, 
the conception of all of these schemes has changed as their implications 
have. become more clear. The labels are already out-of-date and 
little good will come of any effort to use them as battle standards ina 
continued fight. It has become reasonably certain that there is a 
choice between alternatives, under either of which the training 
colleges would retain their present constitutional position, and 
would continue to receive grants from the Ministry in respect of 
their students. They would, however, be associated in an area 
training scheme, in which the university and local education 
authorities would also participate. Under one alternative the 
university would be responsible for the administration of the scheme 
and it would be financed by the university from funds placed at its 
disposal by the University Grants Committee. Under the other 
alternative, responsibility would rest with a joint committee. The 
scheme would be financed by a direct grant from the Ministry, which 
would therefore be compelled to retain a measure of control. 
The effective choice between these alternatives now lies with 
the universities alone. The general attitude of teachers, training 
colleges and local education authorities is that the greater the 
measure of responsibility the universities are willing to assume the 
better they will be pleased. The attitude of the present Minister 
of Education is that she will bring no pressure to bear on 4 
university to accept any greater measure of responsibility than it 
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is willing on its own free choice to assume, and that she is 
prepared to find that some universities will prefer one alternative and 
some the other. It is for each university to decide. 


Fear of Control 

What are the grounds on which our several universities will make 
their choice ? Firstly, the academic issues have to be weighed. Ifa 
university accepts the views of education and the training of teachers 
here put forward, it can have little hesitation in accepting full 
responsibility. But a university may come to the conclusion that the 
training of teachers is technical and vocational training, and that, at 
least for the time being, the quality of students in training colleges 
will fall short in some respects of the standards it expects in its 
undergraduates. It may feel that the training of teachers is therefore 
a matter in which the university should take an active interest but 
for which it ought not to assume responsibility. It will then choose 
the second alternative. 

But the critical question in the minds of many who will have to 
take part in these decisions will not be academic; it will be as to 
what consequences the decision may ultimately have in relation to 
the freedom of the universities from direction and control by the 
Government. Our universities are firmly convinced that the 
continuance of that freedom is absolutely essential for the proper 
fulfilment of their functions and that it is a valuable safeguard within 
our democratic national life. They are increasingly disposed to 
accept the social responsibility which goes with that freedom. There 
is a suspicion that the Ministry of Education has designs on that 
freedom, and co-operation in matters of the greatest national 
importance is jeopardized by a mistrust of the Ministry. 

It is not easy to trace the origin of this mistrust. It certainly cannot 
be found in the handling of the present problem by the Ministry, 
for successive Ministers, while not disguising their earnest desire 
for the assistance of the universities, have been most careful to avoid 
the suggestion of even the slightest pressure. Is it to be found in 
the occasional playful utterances of Ministers, or in the cavalier 
treatment of university examining bodies ? Or does it spring from a 
vague feeling of discomfort in the universities that they are receiving 
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such large sums from public funds that they would be in a weak 
position to defend themselves against any attack that might come? 

Some within the universities see the answer in avoiding as far as 
possible all contacts with the Ministry or with local education 
authorities, more especially in matters that offer opportunities for 
the overlap or confusion of responsibility. Whatever might have 
been said for this in the past it is now hopelessly impracticable, 
The 1944 Act swept away the last vestiges of an order in which the 
only frontier between the Ministry and the university was that 
guarded by the matriculation examination. ‘The notable develop- 
ment of the conception of further education means that in future 
there will be many fields in which the work of the Ministry and 
that of the universities must run side by side. 

The need for the fullest co-operation and mutual understanding 
and sympathy is past all question, but the form of this co-operation 
will require to be worked out with care. The Minister must obviously 
find it difficult to accept joint responsibility for action or decision. 
The universities must, for different reasons, find it equally difficult. 
The solution, therefore, does not lie in joint responsibility. 

There is, however, another kind of co-operation that is a common 
experience in administration. It arises when one officer can say to 
another : “‘ This job is your responsibility, but any advice and help | 
can give is yours for the asking; and tomorrow, on another job, 
where our roles are reversed, I shall expect the same of you.” 
Between people who trust each other, it works. ‘This is the kind of 
co-operation that we can develop between the universities, the 
Ministry, and local education authorities, given the necessary degree 
of mutual confidence. If we can achieve this it will be a great step 
forward towards the realization of our national policy for education. 

Our immediate opportunity is in the working out of the area 
training schemes. If there is full confidence and trust between the 
Minister and the university concerned, the administrative problems 
are all soluble. Then we shall be free to turn our minds to the great 
questions of what the universities can do to support the training 
colleges and their staffs, to inspire successive generations of new 
teachers, and to uphold the teaching profession in its service to the 
young people of this country. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


By Percy Dunsheath 


During the past few decades there has been a remarkable 
development of scientific research outside the universities. Thirty 
years ago it was natural for anyone seeking advice and help in all 
matters scientific to turn to the professor and to the university 
laboratory, and a career in scientific research was usually sought 
through the same channels. The connexion between science and 
application was, at best, tenuous. 

To-day, scientific industry has completely changed the picture. 
In most branches of science the best-equipped and most active 
investigators are to be found in the laboratories associated with 
industrial concerns. The day-by-day problems which arise in 
engineering, chemical and allied manufacture provide a continuous 
stream of live problems which industry is taking very seriously. 
The result is that the research work carried out in the university 
assumes, by comparison, a rather pallid aspect. 

It is fortunate, therefore, for those of us who are interested 
in the university aspect of the problem, that the Federation of British 
Industries should have held a national conference, the first of 
its kind, to promote and develop interest in the subject. The 
conference, which was held in London in March, 1946, was attended 
by 1,400 delegates. 


The Need for New Knowledge 

In his opening address, Sir Robert Robinson, president of the 
Royal Society, struck a note which occurred frequently throughout 
subsequent speeches. He pointed out that increased application of 
science to industry called not only for the more effective utilization 
of existing knowledge, but also for the acquirement of new knowledge 
by research. Science and technology must permeate industry—not 
merely filter through the research laboratories. ‘The first need is, 
therefore, improved teaching facilities. This is the problem of the 
universities. 

Because the scientist in the university has a great advantage in 
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freedom of field, bringing to light new knowledge frequently in a 
direction entirely unanticipated, Sir Robert invited more industrialists 
to make contact with university departments where topics in which 
they are interested are being studied. The university professor can 
also obtain great advantage in his academic work by maintaining 
contact with the appropriate industry. Such contact “‘ enables him 
to keep a better sense of proportion...... and acts as a corrective 
against many of the intellectual maladies to which professors are apt 
to succumb”. 


Intercourse Between Universities and Industry 

This question of scientific intercourse between scientists in the 
universities and in industry was stressed again by Sir Edward Appleton 
in an address on ‘“‘ Fundamental Research and Industrial Progress”, 
Some scientific workers regard discoveries as ends in themselves, and 
others create and utilize knowledge for the benefit of the community. 
Both belong to the same family and use the same scientific method ; 
and, by making contact with scientific workers in universities, 
industrial research staffs are maintained in healthy condition, and their 
useful scientific lives are prolonged. 

Interesting figures were given by Sir William Larke, chairman of 
the F.B.I. Research Committee, on the extent to which university 
graduates are employed on research and development in British 
industry. A recent survey indicated that there are, at present, some 
9,000 scientists engaged in this way and that the total expenditure is of 
the order of £20,000,000 annually. Further, it is estimated that 
industrial scientific research staffs may, during the next two years, 
be extended by 25 per cent. and laboratory space increased by 
2,000,000 square feet. 

In his contribution on the work of the universities, Sir Ernest 
Simon provided the logical conclusion to this demand for scientists 
in industry. He emphasized the vital need for the provision by the 
universities of greatly increased numbers of scientists. Presuming 
adequate grants, improved salary scales for university scientists, and 
the supply of the necessary number of students with the highest 
qualifications and right education, Sir Ernest was confident that the 
universities would fulfil their responsibilities. 
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Aims of Industrial Research 

As was only natural, many of the papers dealt with the specific aims 
and objects of industrial research, and the problems involved in 
day-by-day application. Many of these problems are naturally of 
interest to the universities, and some are common to the universities 
and industry. For example, in a paper on how new industries arise, 
Dr. R. E. Slade contrasted the present developments which originate 
in the research laboratory with the growth of the great industries by 
pioneers who were managers, foremen, mechanics and craftsmen. 

The improvement of quality and reduction of production costs made 
possible by the application of research were the subjects of papers 
by Dr. J. R. Hosking and Mr. A. Healey. Quite small, almost 
insignificant, differences in the quality of a chemical product may be of 
immense importance in commercial markets, and for control of purity 
and other properties special tests must be devised. In certain 
industries the demand for improved quality may be passed back 
through several stages. For instance, the paint manufacturer imposes 
test requirements on the manufacturers of his resin, pigment and 
other ingredients, who must, in turn, ensure the highest quality in 
their raw materials. At all stages the research man is active in 
testing, controlling and improving, and in ensuring that his laboratory 
standards are carried over into the manufacturing departments. 

The efficiency by which the gap between laboratory research and 
the large scale manufacturing process is bridged is another important 
factor in making available the result of industrial research. This 
was dealt with by Sir Clifford C. Paterson. In a paper on the 
conversion of the results of research into production, he showed 
that it is not sufficient for scientific workers to apply their 
investigatory technique up to the limits of normal laboratory research. 
They must contribute to the solving of the problems which arise when 
the product or process is handed over for routine production, and 
there are, at this stage, grave risks of breakdown—due, in part, to 
the human element. 


Research in Small Firms 
Scientific research has naturally been adopted by large firms 
in industry, and the distinction between the scope for large and small 
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firms was brought out in the papers by the present writer and Sir 
Raymond Streat. The former, in discussing the position in the firm 
with a research department, emphasized the need for a reconsideration 
of the methods adopted for organizing a modern research laboratory. 
The position of the research department in the firm’s organization 
relative to other departments, the internal relationship between the 
director and the different members of the staff, and the extent to which 
the control should be rigid or flexible are all of vital importance in 
securing overall success. His main conclusion was that there should 
be a research nucleus with different units controlling one another 
around the nucleus rather than directly controlled either from the 
fundamental science leader or from the manager of the department. 
His final plea was for industrial research laboratories to be organized 
with a reasonable degree of freedom for the individual worker, whose 
personal contribution might be restricted as much by too rigid control 
as by chaos. 

Sir Raymond Streat expressed the view that the problem of what 
the relatively small firm can, and should, do in questions of scientific 
research was a matter of critical importance. Believing in the future 
of small scale enterprises, particularly in certain industries, he 
advanced certain important principles. Such firms obviously cannot 
set up extensive research organizations, but they can ensure that it is 
somebody’s function in the organization to recognize new knowledge 
which is of value to the firm. By the employment of instructed 
personnel they can ensure that such knowledge is investigated and, 
as far as possible, applied. The universities have, perhaps, aimed too 
much at providing highly qualified scientists for the large firms. 
Industry might be helped considerably if the large numbers of small 
firms were staffed with men who, while not being employed in carrying 
out practical experimental work, were mentally equipped to appreciate 
and apply the vast fund of knowledge already available and growing 
daily. 

A great need exists to-day for closer contacts between the 
universities and industry. Each has a tremendous contribution to 
make to the future welfare and happiness of mankind, and these 
individual contributions may be multiplied many times if both sides 
recognize their mutual interests. 
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A HISTORICAL UNIVERSITY DOCUMENT 


The following statement has been received from Sir Hector 
Hetherington, chairman of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 


Principals : 


A Note on University Policy and Finance in the Decennium 1947-56 
was prepared in July 1946 by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals, in order to present to the University Grants Committee the 
collective views of the vice-chancellors on certain important issues, both 
of policy and finance, which seemed to arise from the succession of 
official reports dealing with various aspects of university activity. 

The Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, although 
constituted by formal acts of the governing bodies of the several 
universities, is a consultative body only ; and no statement issuing from 
the committee without the prior approval of university governing bodies 
can be taken to express the views of these bodies, or to imply their assent. 
As is stated in the first paragraph of the note, that is the situation in the 
present instance. The note was prepared and approved by the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee itself, and has not undergone scrutiny by 
any other body. 

As will be appreciated, it was written in a particular context, with 
reference to a particular set of documents, and primarily for the 
consideration of the University Grants Committee. But it seemed to 
the vice-chancellors that university governing bodies would be glad to 
be informed of the views at which the vice-chancellors had arrived after 
their study of the official reports. It was therefore agreed that copies 
of the note should be furnished to each university for distribution and 
use as might be thought fit. The note is not a private document. But 
the vice-chancellors desire that readers of the note should be aware of 
the limits, both of its authority and of the purpose for which it was 
prepared. 


Part I deals with questions of administration ; it includes much 
that is interesting and sometimes controversial. Part II deals with 
finance, and concludes that the proportion of university income to be 
found from Government sources will be increased from roughly 
one-third to three-quarters in the next few years. Part III deals with 
the future relations of the Goverment and the universities. This is so 
important that we quote the following fairly full extracts : 


The universities entirely accept the view that the Government has not 
only the right, but the duty to satisfy itself that every field of study which 
in the national interest ought to be cultivated in Great Britain, is in fact 
being adequately cultivated in the university system and that the 
resources which are placed at the disposal of the universities are being 
used with full regard both to efficiency and to economy. 
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In the view of the vice-chancellors, therefore, the universities may 
properly be expected not only individually to make proper use of the 
resources entrusted to them, but collectively to devise and execute policies 
calculated to serve the national interest. And in that task, both 
individually and collectively, they will be glad to have a greater measure 
of guidance from the Government than until quite recent days they have 


been accustomed to receive..... 
From its foundation the committee has exercised a positive influence 
on the policy of every university ..... Probably in the last 20 years 


no university has undertaken any important development without full 
consultation with the committee and its officers: and the universities 
have always recognised that inevitably and rightly the committee has the 
duty of reflecting in its financial decisions, its judgment of the merits of 
their policies. 

Hence the vice-chancellors would be glad if the University Grants 
Committee were formally authorized and equipped? to undertake surveys 
of all the main fields of university activity designed to secure that as a 
whole the universities are meeting the whole range of national need for 
higher teaching and research..... 

The vice-chancellors would not exempt the universities themselves 
from the necessity of playing their own part in the co-operative planning 
of the whole university system. It falls to them, at least as much as to the 
Grants Committee, to devise methods of working together to ensure the 
complete fulfilment of their common task. There are matters which call 
for central discussion on the national scale. ‘There are others which are 
best dealt with regionally. ‘There is also the important and complex 
matter of relations with the Dominion universities, with the higher 
educational service of the Colonies and with the universities of the 
United States and of Europe..... The vice-chancellors have recently 
appointed two committees drawn from experts in particular problems 
outside the membership of the committee to report on matters of general 
consequence to the universities. Other similar studies will be undertaken 
as speedily as conditions allow. It is the hope of the vice-chancellors 
that in this way and in others, the universities will be able to co-operate 
with one another and with the University Grants Committee in the 
planning and development of a full range of university service. 


Comment by Sir Ernest Simon 
This is clearly a document of outstanding importance. Together 


universities of Britain. 
The vice-chancellors emphasize that they speak only in their own 
names, and that the memorandum does not in any way commit the 





’This has since been done by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





with the actions taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer it | 
inaugurates a new epoch of planning and of expansion in the , 
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universities. Formally this is correct, but there is, in fact, little 
doubt that the memorandum has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment as being something very near to the official views of the 
universities. 

The memorandum has now been circulated to the universities, 
and the universities have been asked to quadruple their grants to the 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire, a body which is, in 
practice, controlled by the vice-chancellors, and which finances the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals. It is to be hoped 
that universities will agree, since the committee cannot work 
effectively without a strong secretariat. If the universities (after 
having received the memorandum) do make substantially increased 
grants to the bureau, this action would undoubtedly mean 
endorsement by the universities of the memorandum, and would also 
be implicitly a vote of confidence in the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals as the official negotiating body on behalf of the 
universities. It is important that universities should realise that they 
are, in fact, taking this decisive step. 

The Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals was constituted 
in 1919. In 1931 the universities authorized its continued existence 
as a body for discussion, but with no power to take action on behalf of 
the universities or to commit the universities. During the war years 
the Government did, in fact, consult the committee regularly about 
university affairs, and act on its advice. 

During the past twelve months the committee has become much 
more active. Not only has it published the almost revolutionary 
memorandum which is the subject of this comment, but it has also 
appointed an important committee to enquire into the whole question 
of halls of residence for the modern universities, and the memorandum 
states that the vice-chancellors propose from time to time to appoint 
other similar committees of enquiry. 

In view of the new powers and the greatly increased activity of the 
University Grants Committee it is clearly necessary that the 
universities should have a national negotiating body in which they 
have full confidence, and there can be no doubt that the universities 
are unanimous that the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals must fulfil this function, 
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Hitherto, the committee has never issued public reports. Under 
the new conditions it is most desirable, and indeed necessary, that the 
committee should publish an annual report dealing with its activities 
during the year and discussing the main current problems of university 
policy. It is to be hoped and expected that the University Grants 
Committee will also publish an annual report, much fuller than in the 
past, and also reports on special subjects from time to time. In 
addition to this, there are likely to be further Government reports 
such as those recently published on education and research in the 
fields of medicine, dentistry, teaching, technology and social sciences, 
There will, therefore, for the first time be a mass of authoritative and 
public reports on university affairs. 

The organization, as now established, will no doubt be generally 
accepted. It is, indeed, difficult to see how it could be improved for 
purposes of planning and organization. It lacks only one thing: 
some occasion on which university people can come together to discuss 
these reports, to make criticisms and to offer suggestions. Both the 
University Grants Committee and the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals have become powerful planning bodies. Unless 
there is free and full public discussion of their work, they may, 
perhaps, prove to be too powerful. 

The Association of University Teachers and other bodies have 
suggested the formation of a joint universities council. Such a 
council did, at the invitation of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals, meet in September 1946. This was a step in the 
right direction. It is understood that a similar representative 
university council will meet in the course of 1947. It is, however, 
to be hoped that the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
will, prior to this meeting, publish a full report on university 
policy, bringing up-to-date their recent memorandum, and 
that the University Grants Committee will publish its first 
post-war annual report, including the fullest possible statistical data. 
The main business of the joint universities council should be full 
and free discussion of these reports, covering the whole question of the 
constitution and functions of policy-making bodies for the universities, 
and of any other matters the universities may desire to include on 
the agenda. 
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me CORRESPONDENCE 
Vities Why Compulsory Philology ? 
>rsity Sir,—I must confess I was a little alarmed (not to say shocked and 
rants pained) by certain phrases used by Professor Roy Pascal in your issue 
n the of November. “ The traditional use of literature as a means to language 
study is of course sound.” Sound? Sound for what? How can you 
In study a language apart from what people say or write in it ? Either the 
ports phrase means nothing—which is not the sort of phrase one would 
1 the associate with Professor Pascal—or it means what it says, most lamentably 
os means what it says—that literature is the means, whereas surely (I hope 
, this is obvious) it is the end. Unless, of course, your end is philology, 
> and which is an admirable end only for that tiny minority whose minds are 
suited to that abstruse subject. 
rally And then—Oh then! “ But literature has much more than an 
aesthetic importance, and is in my opinion only degraded when it serves 
d for . . . 
, merely as the medium for the study of literary form and aesthetic 
Ing : problems.” (One notes the ‘ merely’ in sorrow rather than in anger.) 
3CUSS I would ask you, Sir, what is the object of learning a language, business 
» ie reasons apart, unless you can grasp the aesthetic significance of its 
literature ? Its philosophy, its ethics, the social structure behind it— 
lors all important parts of literary studies—can be got through translation, 
nless or the greatest part of them can. But everyone is agreed that poetry, 
may, when translated, yields only a percentage of its meaning. Why? For 
aesthetic reasons. Poetry is the imaginative apprehension of reality : 
that is where you get at the heart of a nation. Form is immensely 
have important, not only for what it does in releasing the imagination, but for 
ch a other reasons. Why, for example, did the Germans prefer the vast 
lors | phantasmagorias of Wagner while the French were revelling in the neat 


perspicuity of de Musset and the English were enjoying the melodrama 
. the and the fun of Dickens, or the seriousness of George Eliot ? Aesthetics 





ative } and form are of vast importance, in addition to their study being as severe 
wan * discipline as we know. It is only through them that you can really 
-’ & grasp what another nation is like. It is they which are “ the avenue to 
ipals the study of ethics, the values, the ideas of a people”. Not the language, 


rsity | | but what they do with the language, is what we want to get at. How 

and | can you study the literature of the Germans without “ study of the ideas 

that move the Germans”’, as Professor Pascal suggests you can? And 

first how can you study their values and ideas without studying their aesthetics 
data. and their literary forms? I implore Professor Pascal to think again. 

BONAMY DOBREE. 


RS TO 


full } 
The University, 
f the Leeds, 2. 
ities, 
e on Sir,—Against the background of an attitude wholly in sympathy with 


the general intention of this symposium, I should like to bring out a 
serious difficulty that is not mentioned by the contributors. It is the 
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danger that the student will try to study a bit of everything in the field of 
humane studies, and be able to study nothing in an authentic scholarly 
way. 

The fact that many amorphous proposals are being made, and widely 
supported, should be understood as a symptom of what is problematic 
about the situation. The need which we experience to study foreign 
peoples gives us an object of study, but shows up, more clearly than does 
the study of our own culture, that we have no adequate idea of a general 
method of study. ‘The various academic disciplines are distinguished by, 
and derive their autonomy primarily from, their method—the structure 
of the system of thought that they employ—and only secondarily from 
their object of study. Foreign peoples, lacking an adequate idea of such 
a structure, cannot claim to be a genuine subject or discipline. The 
fundamental problem is how to make it one. 

The question and problem are in a sense philosophical. Lord 
Russell points out in the same issue that “a way of arriving at definite 
knowledge ” is what takes a study out of the philosophical “ pool ” of 
questions we do not properly know how to answer, and sets it up as an 
independent discipline. We who are studying modern languages, 
finding that the way of working for which our schools were organized 
no longer answers the questions we want to ask, are going back into the 
“* pool,” trying to respond to the demands of the total human situation in 
which we find ourselves, and trying to evolve and formulate specifically 
a new way of working. One of the tasks of philosophy is to make explicit 
the theoretical structure of the different kinds of knowledge. We have 
a philosophy of science, but no philosopher has yet tackled the humane 
studies adequately, thus providing the Arts student with the theoretical 
foundations that his work needs. There is—pace the late Professor 
Collingwood, and pace the German theorists of the Geisteswissenschaften 
—no adequate philosophy of historical knowledge. 

If this aspect of the situation is theoretically primary, obviously it 
cannot be the first in time to be solved. It will take a long time, and we 
cannot wait. Even so, it may be salutary to recall (though the analogy 
has at the most very general validity, and perhaps none at all) how much the 
progress of science owes to the fact that the first scientific investigations, 
in the modern sense, had hardly been made before two of the foremost 
thinkers (Descartes and Bacon) devoted their full attention to method as 
such (with astonishing success). If we bear in mind that the problem 
we are trying to face is one of method, as well as of subject-matter, we 
shall be the better able to judge what kind of steps to take towards its 
solution. Changes in curricula alone will not, for instance, be enough. 
Our problem is not only of what to study, but of how to study, teach, 
and write, in fact, how to know what we feel we ought to be able to 
know. 

PETER G. LUCAS. 


Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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REVIEWS 
Mission of the University. By Jose OrTeGA Y GASssET. 
Translated with an Introduction by Howard Lee Nostrand. 
Kegan Paul, International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. 7s. 6d. 


Short as is this report of an address delivered in 1930 at the 
University of Madrid by one of the most distinguished of living 
thinkers, a long review would be necessary to do full justice to it. 
The rich suggestiveness of what Ortega has to say arises, no doubt, 
from the fact that he applies as his criterion of the university the 
fruitful idea which he has himself expounded in The Revolt of the 
Masses. This is the idea of “living at the height of the times,” an 
idea which is, of course, poles apart from the mere notion of up-to- 
dateness. One can live at the height of the times without possessing 
acar or a television set, just as one can live far below it while possessing 
both. 

Applying this criterion he concludes that the university has three 
main functions: (1) The transmission of culture; (2) the teaching 
of the professions ; (3) scientific research and the training of new 
scientists. ‘There is much here that is intended to have significance ; 
the primacy of culture, the fact that the main emphasis falls upon 
teaching, and the further fact that research comes last in the series. 

Ortega’s conception of culture is so fundamental to his whole 
outlook that even a brief review must make some attempt to convey it. 

Culture is the vital system of ideas of a period. It makes not a particle 

of difference whether these ideas, or convictions lie partly or wholly 

in the province of science. 

He rejects emphatically the notion of it as “‘ some sort of ornamental 
accessory for the life of leisure.”” No: “ culture is an indispensable 
element of life, a dimension of our existence, as much a part of a man 
as his hands.”” For lack of it Western man is now paying the penalty. 

The convulsive situation in Europe at the present moment is due to the 

fact that the average Englishman, the average Frenchman, the average 

German, are uncultured: they are ignorant of the essential system of 

ideas concerning the world and man, which belong to our times. 
And again : 

Weare passing at present, despite certain appearances and presumptions, 

through an age of terrific un-culture. Never perhaps has the ordinary 

man been so far below his times and what they demand of him. Never 
has the civilized world so abounded in falsified, cheated lives. 

The author’s conclusions regarding the purpose of the university 
are intimately related to the sharp distinction he draws between 
culture and science. Like the professions, culture draws from the 
substantive findings of science, and to some extent from its methods, 
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what it needs for its purposes. Yet, most emphatically, culture is not 
science. 

There are entire portions of science which are not culture, but pure 

scientific technique. Conversely, culture requires that we possess a 

complete concept of the world and of man ; it is not for culture to stop, 

with science, at the point where the methods of absolute theoretic rigour 
happen to end. Life cannot wait until the sciences may have explained 
the universe scientifically. We cannot put off living until we are ready. 
Two further quotations will serve to sharpen the distinction :— 

Science is not something by which we live. 

The internal conduct of science is not a vital concern, that of culture is. 

Science is indifferent to the exigencies of our life and follows its own 

necessities. 

Some pondering over the implications of this distinction as Ortega 
draws it, may well prove profitable. Indeed, acceptance of it would 
appear to involve some change in current conceptions of the structure 
of the university and of the aims and content of university courses. 

Plainly the emphasis now falls heavily upon teaching rather than 
upon research. Ortega would have a “ Faculty of Culture ”’ as the 
nucleus of the university. He names its disciplines as :— 

1. The physical scheme of the world (physics). 

2. The fundamental themes of organic life (biology). 

3. The historical process of the human species (history). 

4. The structure and functioning of social life (sociology). 

5. The plan of the universe (philosophy). 

(Weare left to speculate whether languages and literature are meant to 
be implied here, or are deliberately omitted). 

Where a “ science ”’ is named in this list it is important to remember 
that, for our author, it stands not for the technical pursuit of science as 
such, but for the “ vital ”’ ideas it contributes to culture. 

It is characteristic of Ortega that even when he is not original he 
manages to give an original turn to an idea already familiar. Ina 
striking section on ‘‘ The Principle of Economy in Education ” he 
quotes Cassel’s principle of scarcity, and he declares : 

Scarcity of the capacity to learn is the cardinal principle of education. 

It is necessary to provide for teaching precisely in proportion as the pupil 

is unable to learn. 

There must, therefore, be a thorough pruning of “ the tropical 
underbrush of subject matters.” Further, university organization 
must be based upon the student and not upon the professor or upon 
knowledge. The university must be the projection of the student to 
the scale of an institution. And his two dimensions are, first, what he 
is—a being of limited learning capacity—and, secondly, what he needs 
to know in order to live his life. 

We could have wished for a fuller development of this idea than a 
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short, close-packed address allows. The issue seems to be, in part at 
least, the old one between Range and Intensity. But there is more in 
it than that. Ortega would have no sacrifice of penetration and 
thoroughness, and is, at the same time, crushing in his denunciation 
of narrowness and one-sidedness. ‘Though he is speaking as long ago 
as 1930 he can declare : 

Civilization has had to await the beginning of the twentieth century, 

to see the astounding spectacle of how brutal, how stupid, and yet how 

aggressive is the man learned in one thing and fundamentally ignorant 
of all else. 

In spite of all the stress upon culture and teaching it must not be 
thought that Ortega underestimates the role of scientific research. 
He restores the balance in a final section where he can say 
categorically: ‘‘ The university must be science before it can be a 
university.” His development of this assertion is so characteristic and 
so necessary to a just estimate of his intention that it deserves to be 
quoted in full : 

An atmosphere charged with enthusiasm, the exertion of science, is the 

presupposition at the base of the university’s existence. Precisely 

because the institution cannot be composed of science—the unrestricted 
creation of exact knowledge—it requires the spirit of science to animate 
its institutional life. Unless this spirit is presupposed, all that has been 
said in the present essay has no sense. Science is the dignity of the 
university—and more, for life is possible without dignity’; it is the soul 
of the institution, the principle which gives it the breath of life and saves 
it from being an automaton. ‘That is the sense in which the university 

“ is science in addition ’. 

I make no apology for quoting so extensively. Neither the 
argument of the essay nor the spirit animating its author could have 
been displayed without doing so. Possibly too, the quotations may 
serve to support an impression that the translator has succeeded well 
in conveying the spirit of the original. Fred Clarke. 


University Pamphlets. Twelve papers edited by RONALD 
H. Preston. Student Christian Movement Press. 1I- each. 


The S.C.M., through a commission of senior members of the 
Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Durham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Oxford, Reading and London, issues in twelve pamphlets a criticism 
of the philosophy underlying modern university education, the 
reasons for supporting and defending with vigour a free or liberal 
university, the essential beliefs necessary to maintain such a university, 
the responsibilities of a Christian student in such a university, and the 
place of vocational training and of a faculty of theology in such a 
university. Since it is clearly impossible to review each of these 
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pamphlets, it is better to select such points as make contact with the 
general aims of Universities Quarterly. 

It was Christians who, in the name of Christianity, broke up the 
unity of Christendom as conceived and largely realized in the Middle 
Ages. One effect of that disintegration is apparent in the recent 
history of universities. When the Church founded universities, she 
did so, says Newman, not to cherish “ talent, genius or knowledge, 
for their own sake, but for the sake of her children, with a view to 
their spiritual welfare and their religious influence and usefulness, 
with the object of training them to fill their respective posts in life 
better and of making them more intelligent, capable, active members 
of society.” Such universities were Christian universities in a 
Christian society which held to a definite system of faith and morals, 
as divinely revealed. To-day, in Miss Emmet’s words, ‘‘ we must 
recognize frankly that the Christian faith is no longer the common 
conviction on which the universities rest.”” Indeed, our universities, 
whatever the private convictions of their members, are indifferent to 
God, Christ, grace, and man’s final destiny. And quite right too, 
say these pamphlets! One clerical contributor, Mr. Vidler, says that 
Christians ‘“‘must prevent the universities from professing 
Christianity,” and, much more, say all, from imposing it. All 
ideologies, or “‘ domination of one particular interest or type of 
thinking over others,” including Christian thinking, are, writes 
Miss Emmet, anathema. __In that respect, our universities are sound. 
But, says Professor Baillie, “‘ they abnegate the very purpose for which 
a university exists”’ in that they fail to impress upon students the 
need to have some clearly defined philosophy of life, or to help them 
understand the alternatives between which they must choose. 

Here some will demur, or at least question. Is it for this that 
university staffs are appointed? How many university teachers 
would agree that a philosophy of life, clearly defined, is a ‘‘ must”? 
Who would clearly define the alternatives ? At the moment, we may 
agree, the universities do not seem to care whether students go down 
with minds made up about ultimates or with any knowledge that there 
are ultimates. Certainly, the teaching staff keep their prayers like 
their impieties to themselves, and are ‘“‘ neutral”? when what are 
called fundamental issues are raised. It is high time, says the S.C.M., 
that this “ neutrality ” should cease. 

It might be suggested that, as things now are, it were better that 
most university teachers continue to hold their tongues. Never was 
university intelligence so low in matters of philosophies of life, 
reasoned or revealed. In respect of religion, it is a safe bet that if a 
university man makes a statement about the religion that is all around 
him that statement will be wrong, either in fact or in interpretation. 
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Does that bother him? Nota bit! The first task will be to persuade 
the general run of student and of graduate that it really does matter 
what he believes. 

These pamphlets, even where addressed directly to Christians, 
contain matter which will commend itself to non-Christians, especially 
the admirable statement by Miss Emmet on “ The Foundations of 
a Free University.” But it is not easy to see what the editor means 
by the words in the introduction that “ our universities are not free 
enough,” and that “in consequence the Christian student is in a 
false position.” Which university students ? Certainly not Catholics. 
And this not because Catholics have their own student societies 
(the majority of Catholic students do not join them), but because 
almost all of them come from schools and homes where their religion 
is well taught and faithfully practised and, throughout their times 
at the University, they go to Mass regularly, receive the sacraments 
often, and know their duty to see to it that their religious knowledge 
grows with their secular knowledge. They, at any rate, do not feel 
that they are put “in a false position.” If others do so, perhaps the 
fault. lies, not with universities, however neutral they may be, but 
with others responsible for them before they came up or whilst they 
are up. 

Professor Baillie considers that the mind of the modern university 
needs to grow up. It is still marked, superficially, by a spiritual 
disinterestedness which is really a spiritual neutrality, too academic 
to meet either the demand of the times or the needs of the students. 
There are forces and persons to-day intolerant of “ academic 
neutrality.” And here in this country where we have embarked ona 
planned education, “ the more education is planned the more will it 
be informed by a consciously held philosophy of life and of the 
world.” He means, no doubt, a philosophy held by the political 
“bosses” behind the planning. 

This opinion was expressed years ago against the Free Churchmen 
who led the attack demanding compulsory schooling of the type we 
have known. It has all along been obvious that compulsory schooling 
can become an all-sufficient instrument of tyranny, but it seems to 
have needed Hitler to drive the fact home. And it may well be that 
the real war against totalitarianism, here or elsewhere, will be fought 
within the universities. But will they fight? And with what 
weapons ? Obviously a first need is that the public, and through them 
governments, must be made to hear and to understand that 
universities are not, and will not be, the servants of any “‘ ism,” and 
certainly not of the “ism” of any group holding political power. 
Unless universities maintain their supra-national character, they will 
become as were the German universities under Hitlerism. 
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So much, at least, and it is a great deal, is meant by a “ free” 
university. But the situation is such that they will have to fight down 
the notion that they are ivory towers for a privileged class, or the new 
notion that they ought to be primarily nurseries of the nation’s 
technologists and teachers of future office-clerks. Technologists 
and practitioners of science-for-use are not all that a university can, 
and ought to, supply towards the well-being of the community. The 
best advertisement for a university is still the “ university type”: 
the type of man who, because of his university experience, has what 
Miss Emmet calls the “ faith of the liberal university”. The marks 
by which that faith may be known are fairmindedness, ability to 
recognize nonsense, responsibility in thinking, moral courage, a 
conviction of the worth-whileness of the life of the mind, an 
awareness of the needs of the community, and a readiness to help 
create or maintain a society in which all men may live the life of that 
faith, The only doubt is whether such a faith may not be, like 
Christianity, too aristocratic for a Mass Age, such as is ours. Those 
who know only Ortega on universities should read his Masses in Revolt. 


T. Fish. 


First Year at the University : A Freshman’s Guide. 
By Bruce Truscot. Faber and Faber. 4s. 6d. 


The scope of this most recent item in the Redbrick series is honestly 
described in its sub-title : it is entirely a freshman’s guide. As such, it 
is succinctly comprehensive, as all academic theses should be, but is 
also by far the most useful compilation of tips for beginners that the } 
reviewer has seen. In a manner nicely poised between that of a 
benevolent tutor and the older-fashioned master of method, the 
author blue-prints and red-pencils the whole code of good and 
profitable conduct, not only in the “‘ eight hour, six day, eleven month” 


Sst 





year of undergraduate work, but also in the disposing of the remaining 


hours of the undergraduate’s time-table during his first twelve 
calendar months between sleep, relaxation and social activities. To 
round off, there is an appropriate lay sermonet. Altogether, it is a 
model text-book, an admirable practical manual, a Bradshaw and a 
Mrs. Beeton for the undergraduate attache-case, useful to him at all 


hours and in all places—lodgings, hostel, library, class-room and study. \ 


Undergraduates must read it. 
But to achieve this realistic usefulness, the author has conscientiously 


sacrificed all that gave more general interest to his earlier Redbrick | 
volumes: the sacrifice has, indeed, come near to revealing his | 
Watsonianly-contrived camouflage of identity. Yet morally there | 


may be a future gain. 
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If there is, it may come this way. Mr. Truscot will certainly go on 
making books. It is good, therefore, to see in this one how the 
undergraduate has forced himself so completely on the author's 
consciousness. For, and let us not forget it, the undergraduate is 
rightly or wrongly the main purpose of our existence in the minds of 
our paymasters. The earlier Mr. Truscot, however, had ideal 
hankerings after a non-teaching university, an Elysian All Souls. 
In that divided mind, he set up objectives for Arts research which 
wavered insecurely between the apparent absoluteness of scientific 
law and the kind of truth which in a scholastic dogma is morally 
justified for its own sake. As a speculative theory, this seems wobbly 
in its metaphysic. In practice, it makes research a systematic 
operation to be assessed by weights and measures, the number and 
length of books published. It also leads insidiously to the application 
of scientific techniques to questions in which the essential problem isa 
moral one and which therefore are unasked and unanswered ; though, 
unfortunately, the technique speciously or irrelevantly produces its 
printable and factual findings. By means like these, the primary 
substance of the traditional and actual curriculum in the Faculty of 
Arts, the concern for values, is being driven more and more from 
doctoral dissertations. 

The criterion today of academic scholarship is research, and the 
shibboleth of research is the discovery of “new” truths. But what 
is “new”? If an American physicist hits on and discloses a novel 
phenomenon in his scientific field, and finds a year later that a Russian 
had forestalled his discovery by a fortnight, is the American no longer 
to be called a “ researcher” ? Applying the obvious answer, is not 
every undergraduate a researcher? He is seeking knowledge new to 
him, and if he makes what was new to him an integral part of his own 
system of knowledge, surely he is a researcher, a researcher whatever 
his field. But if he should happen to be an undergraduate in the 
Faculty of Arts—in the province where the common objectives lie 
more in values than in facts—he is researching at every step in the 
process of his day-to-day studies. Hence the unreality of the 
current distinction between teaching and research as academic 
activities. They are, and should be, one and the same. But 
“* learning ” is thought of as the material summation of things learnt ; 
it is forgotten as the spiritual activity of mind which is perpetually 
recurrent in the study. 

The prevalent dichotomy between research and teaching is in itself an 
evil in our academic philosophy. But it is more ominous than that. It is 
part of a wider confusion in a world which apparently finds the only 
means to control the use and to counteract the abuse of science in the 
authority of a dogmatic and supernatural creed. _H. B. Charlton. 
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German Universities Through English Eyes. B) 
S. D. Stirk. Gollancz. 1s. 6d. 


The re-education of the German people is a theme which may be 
relied upon to interest every serious-minded individual no less than 
the professional educationist. An understandable ignorance about 
particular developments in German education, clouded for the most 
part by political propaganda during the decade which preceded the 
war, and a less pardonable lack of official information on measures 
being taken currently to repair the ravages of the Nazi era, are 
responsible for much of the confused thinking which characterizes 
the common approach to the subject. Dr. Stirk, who spent six years 
as a lecturer at the University of Breslau during the early ’thirties, 
confines his study to the German universities and draws on his 
personal experiences to provide both the background picture and his 
panacea for their present ills. 

For Dr. Stirk the epitome of the decline of the universities—and 
it must be considered a decline—from the time in which Wissenschaft, 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, determined the nature of 
university thought, to that in which Wissenschaft became irretrievably 
intermingled with political Prussianism, lies in the failure of the main 
body of professors to reply to the declaration of support for the 
National Socialist movement issued by a minority group of university 
teachers in 1933 on the eve of the elections which established the 
Nazi party in power. This was, doubtless, due partly to the 
undemocratic temper of the universities. 

The Nazis’ sudden rise to power, backed as it was by the most 
devilishly skilful propaganda, took most people by surprise and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that few of the signatories of the original 
declaration could have foreseen the full consequences of the event. 
What cannot be condoned—and damning evidence could be adduced 
in support of the fact—is that, throughout the period of Nazi 
ascendancy, the professional caste was, with a few notable exceptions, 
content to watch and even applaud much of the party’s programme 
and tactics. Dr. Stirk’s reasons—that many professors were just 
“‘damned professors”; that the universities were under the 
oligarchy of the full professors; and that real scholarship was in 
some measure at a discount—still hold good. But the case against 
the universities is possibly considerably strengthened on these grounds. 

Few people will reject the principle on which Dr. Stirk bases his 
proposals for the re-education of the German people. We can 
neither re-educate them forcibly nor relieve them of the responsibility 
for re-educating themselves. Our duty is, therefore, to help them to 
re-educate themselves and to ensure that the process begins, where it 
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has not already begun, without delay. In the universities, this process. 
primarily depends for its orientation on a thorough purge of proven 
non-democratic elements, Nazi or non-Nazi, by the occupation 
authorities. Thereafter, the task of these authorities should be to 
foster as unobtrusively as possible the rise to pre-eminence of truly 
democratic individuals and organizations. These principles are, in 
general, readily acceptable to—if not already accepted by—a wide 
public. It remains, however, to convince that greater public whose 
reactions may range from scepticism to complete obduracy that the 
hypothesis on which the remainder of the argument is based—that 
true democrats will come to dominate and control the German 
universities—is a reasonable supposition. The powers of the 
professional oligarchy would then doubtless be curtailed and 
scholarship might come into its own, but for many people the 
prejudices of the Weimar period persist as strongly as before. 

Dr. Stirk’s clear insight into German character forbids criticism 
on the psychological plane, but his insistence on the brutalizing effect 
of war which leads him to advocate the virtual exclusion of returning 
Nazi soldiers from the universities does not ring entirely true. 

- Leslie Wilson. 


The American Rhodes Scholarships. A Review of the 
First Forty Years. By FRANK AYDELOTTE. — Princeton 
University Press. 2 dollars. 








CO gr: OTT. 


The American Secretary of the Rhodes Trustees has managed to | 


get a good deal into this short attractive book: a discussion of 
Rhodes’ ideal and of the extent to which his scholarships have 
contributed towards its fulfilment; an analysis (with biographical- 
statistical backing) of the parts which former Rhodes scholars have 
played, and are playing, in the life of the United States ; a discussion 
of the problems involved in the selection of holders of the scholarships 
and an interesting and acute summary of the peculiarities and merits 
of the Oxford system from the American viewpoint. It is a book 
which should be read by all those who are concerned with the problems 
of bringing the universal more prominently into the university. 

Two reflections suggest themselves. First, the success of the 
scheme has clearly been due to the fact that the scholars were expected 
to work hard over a full three years at honours courses or research 
degrees. There is none of the dilettantism which creeps into some 
suggestions for “‘ broadening contacts.” Secondly, it would be 
admirable from many points of view if a similar scheme were in 
operation at some of the modern English universities. It would give 
another body of Americans a quite different point of vantage for 
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OBJECTS 


To advance training in citizenship, by which is meant training in the moral 
qualities necessary for the citizens of a democracy, the encouragement of clear 
thinking in everyday affairs and the acquisition of a knowledge of the modern 
world. 


OFFICERS 
President : Sir Ernest Simon, Hon. LL.D. 
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METHODS 
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To arrange conferences and approach appropriate educational bodies. 
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understanding this country; and the universities themselves have 
everything to gain by greater contacts with the products of a system) 
whose problems most nearly resemble their own. Max Beloff, 


Training for Social Work. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d, 


This pamphlet contains a paper on “Basic Training ” by. 
Professor T. H. Marshall and an outline by Dr. Charlotte Leubuscher: 
of the courses offered to nearly 1,000 intending social workers, mostly 
women, by the British Universities. Most non- -graduates take a 
two-year certificate course, a minority a full degree. 

Professor Marshall’s paper combines a brilliant essay in definitions 
with a case for building the theoretical training around such “ social”! 
subjects as social administration, sociology and social philosophy, 
together with a largely descriptive course in economics. This would 
clearly have some advantages—especially as Dr. Leubuscher tells 
of the many different combinations of academic subjects demanded 
at present. 

Diversity of theoretical and practical training may in one sense be 
welcomed, as testing the value of different approaches, but less 
comforting is the fact that these courses have often had to be attached” 
to other departments, themselves already exploring new fields, 
Applying new academic disciplines to this newest practical need is | 
no easy task. At London and Liverpool “ Social Science ”’ has its” 
own department, but many universities have simply appointed tutors” 
in practical work, leaving the rest to existing teachers of economics, | 
political institutions and other subjects. 1 

It must be agreed that these students have won their place in the” 
universities, and that important adjustments of outlook by theit™ 
teachers have still to be made. Many of the authors’ proposals for’ 
post-graduate training may be welcomed. But how far should the. 
universities provide something short of a degree course for 
non-graduates, and to what extent does the new need involve a special 
version (taught by a special staff) of philosophy, history, economics, | 
administration, with “‘ social ” prefixed ? One must be sure that these © 
are not dilutions of their originals ; and one may too easily accept the 
relevance of the alleged “ lower educational standard of many social” 
science students.” If the suspicion arises that academic levels are 
being lowered, such students may be left unhappily wondering whether © 
they have any proper place in the university at all. q 

The authors of this pamphlet have not, I think, brought out this” 
particular issue as clearly as they might. But their work should at. 
many points induce the reader to rethink and restate his own “ idea: 
of a university.” R. N. Spanty 
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